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Ask Yourselt Another 


Read the articles on the pages listed at the end of each of these questions. Mark 
The correct answers appear on page 35. If 
If you 


the correct endings for each sentence. 
you have a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. 
have an English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. 
Keep your scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


In 1861, the railroads did not run farther west than: (a) St. Joseph, Mo.; 
(b) Port Huron, Mich.; (c) Denver, Colo.; (d) San Francisco, Calif. 


(p. 27) 


When a young man hands a girl a bottle of cold soda water, he should: 
(a) spill it down her neck; (b) wrap a paper napkin around it; (c) 
sample it first himself; (d) wipe off the rim with the palm of his hand. 
(p. 30) 


The National Association of Broadcasters has ruled that people who wish 
to address the public on controversial issues must: (a) not speak over 
five minutes; (b) pay for their radio time; (c) avoid all mention of 
topics which will arouse public resentment; (d) be permitted to speak 
only on free radio time allotted by the broadcasting companies. (p. 10) 


It is more likely than not that the work the average high school pupil 
will do when school days are over will be: (a) skilled labor; (b) sales, 
clerical, or semi-skilled; (c) supervisory or professional; (d) domestic 
or personal service. (p. 29) 


. Colonel F. C. Harrington says that the total number of people ready to 
take jobs in private industry is: (a) 5,500,000; (b) 10,600,000; (c) 
18,000,000; (d) 600,000. (p. 18-S ) 


The first casualty of war is: (a) peace; (b) death; (c) truth; (d) wound- 
ed. (p. 18-S) 


In 1938, Germany imported less from the United States than from: (a) 
Great Britain; (b) Russia; (c) Italy; (d) Scandinavia and Finland. 
(p. 15-S) 


Identify the following plays with the authors listed on the right. ( p. 20-E) 


( ) Antony and Cleopatra . Karel Capek 

( ) RU.R. . George Bernard Shaw 
( ) Androcles and the Lion c. John Drinkwater 

( ) Mary of Scotland d. William Shakespeare 
( ) Abraham Lincoln e. Maxwell Anderson 


John Robert Gregg began his study of shorthand writing at the age of: 
(a) eight; (b) fifteen; (c) thirty-six; (d) seventy. (p. 22-E) 


A prefix common to words of Arabic origin is: (a) con; (b) sub; (c) al; 
_{d) ex. (p. 25-E) 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


Wet Match 


Dear Miss, Mrs. or Mr. Gay Head (as 
the case may be): 

About a week ago I read your book- 
let Boy Dates Girl, and to tell the truth, 
I really enjoyed it. My beloved Juliet, 
to whom I read it, said that she’d just 
as soon read something like it, as a good 
mystery story, so thank you! I wish I 
could talk to you about some of the 

roblems I have, because I believe most 
fellows who appear to be wallflowers 
are just in my condition. They know 
enough about etiquette, and clothes, 
but the question of conversation knocks 
them for a loop. 

Yes, I know that there have been 
books written on the subject, but all 
of them treat the subject too generally. 
For instance, they say that in order to 
be popular a fellow must listen half the 
time, and converse with wit and clever- 
ness the rest of the time. Why, cer- 
tainly, we know that, but it’s like tell- 
ing a drowning man to swim—the per- 
tinent question is how! If you'll put re- 
marks in our mouths temporarily we 
may learn to speak ourselves, eventu- 
ally. You see, I can talk seriously on 
anything from doughnuts to dictators, 
but when it comes to those rides in the 
car when conversation should be light, 
I fizzle out like a wet match... 

Gerard D’Arcey 
Duluth, Minn. 


(A “Boy Dates Girl” on the subject 
of conversation, designed to help you 
and all the other readers who find them- 
selves baffled by this problem, will ap- 
pear in Scholastic very soon. Mean- 
time you haven’t anything to worry 
about—just forget yourself and talk as 
easily and naturally and amusingly as 
you write, and youl find yourself any- 
thing but a wet match.—Ed.) 


Hobbies 
Dear Forum: 

Before I start I would like to mention 
that I like Scholastic very much, espe- 
cially “Boy Dates Girl.” 

I would like to make a suggestion. 
You have a stamp column for stamp 
collectors,—why don’t you have columns 
for other collectors? For astronomy- 
minded students, you could publish 
about once a month a chart of the 
heavens showing the morning and eve- 
ning stars visible at that time, plus the 
constellations. Photography fans would 
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probably be interested in seeing their 
pastime in your magazine, telling them 
how to take and develop good pictures 
and also how to make trick shots. . . . 

This list could go on endlessly be- 
cause there are many different sugges- 
tions for different hobbies. Why not 
have a vote? 

Leo Friedman 
Monticello (N.Y.) High School 

(You've probably heard the old gag 
about rubber typé. The main reason 
why we don’t publish many other 
things that might interest various 
groups of readers is that we just don’t 
have the space. But we're always glad 
to consider definite indications of reader 
interest.—Ed. ) 

Disgrace 
Dear Forum: 

In the foreign news section of 
Scholastic for May 20 last semester you 
said “The imposing military parade for 
the Latin American visitor (President 
Somoza of Nicaragua) was explained 
as a rehearsal for the reception of the 
British King and Queen in June.” 

If either President Somoza or the 
King and Queen should see that, I 
think they would be highly insulted, 
and justly so! The American press ts a 
disgrace to the country. For once I am 
ashamed to call myself a subscriber to 
Scholastic. ; 

Janice K. Clarke 
Windham High School 
Willimantic, Conn. 

(We don’t invent the news dis- 

patches.—Ed.) 


Keeping Out 
Dear Editor: 


In answer to the idea that we should | 


aid the so-called “democracies” of 
Europe I would like to quote that old 
maxim: “We learn from history that 
we learn nothing from history.” We 
saved the world from anarchy and for 
Democracy in the World War and yet 
look at it now. These same Democ- 
racies left us holding the bag of unem- 
ployment, thousands of wounded vet- 
erans and billions of unpaid and dis- 
owned war debts! . . . The only way 
we can hope to keep America for the 
Americans is to leave Europe for the 
Europeans. Why should they keep out 
of our business if we constantly refuse 
to keep out of theirs? 

Bill Barnes 

Rock Island, Illinois 


SAPLINGS, 1939 


A LIMITED EDITION 


Only 250 copies, each one numbered. 
Order a copy for your English class- 
room. The cream of the crop of short 
stories, poetry, sketches, essays sent 
to Scholastic Awards. Saplings will 
prove a constant guide and lasting 
inspiration to your young authors. 


PRICE: $2.00 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, O. 











OUTSTANDING COSTUME 
PLAYS for HIGH SCHOOLS 


Lady Precious Stream 
Pride and Prejudice 
Smilin’ Through 
Elizabeth The Queen 
Berkeley Square 
If | Were King 
Richard of Bordeaux 
Journey's End 
Jane Eyre 
Prologue to Glory 
Friend Hannah 
Treasure Island 
Peter Ibbetson 
Moor Born 
The Black Flamingo 
Little Women 
The Cradle’ Song 
House of the Seven Gables 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 
Little Old New York 
The Barber of Seville 
Hans Brinker 
Send for the 1940 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE 
OF PLAYS 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















Investment 


Dear Editor: 

Ever since I was a child (I'm 17 
now) I’ve been crazy about poetry. 
Lately I've gotten up enough courage 
to send some of my own poetry into the 
Round Table because my ambition is 
to see something of my own there. I’ve 
always asked for a criticism each time, 
but nothing ever comes except rejec- 
tion cards. Why do you offer to criti- 
cize our poetry and then just send the 
cards? I really want to find out what 
is wrong with my poetry and try to 
fix it. 

Clarissa Palmer 
New York City 


(If you'll re-read the block of type 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
Round Table page you'll discover the 
trouble. There's a sentence there which 
reads: “Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a 
stamped return envelope.” Requests for 
criticisms are always answered if stamps 
are enclosed:—no stamps, no criticism. 
We're sorry it has to be that way, but 
we feel that you'll find it a good three- 
cent investment.—Ed.) 


Defiance 
Dear Forum: 

Americans have the right to express 
themselves in the open. Then why 
don’t they do it? Or aren't they 
Americans? 

In my opinion a person who writes 
letters to the Forum and withholds his 
name had better crawl in a hole and 
cover up. Why not make it a rule that 
all letters published in the Forum must 
be signed by the writer’s name, address, 
and the name of the school which he 
attends? 

William Forney 
North Richland and Adams H. S. 
Defiance, Ohio 


(Identity of the authors of letters 
published in the Forum is always 
known to the editors—there are often 
good reasons why a certain amount of 
anonymity is justified.—Ed.) 





NOTE TO MUSIC STUDENTS 


On the back cover of this 
issue of Scholastic you will 
find the rules for entering the 
Music Division of the Scholas- 
tic Awards. There are six dif- 
ferent classifications. Look 
them over and decide which is 
your forte. Read the rules 
carefully, and start to work 
NOW. 














Meet “Pedro the Voder"! 


An important part of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s varied exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair and San Francisco Ex- 
position is “Pedro the Voder”—first 
machine ever made to create speech 
‘electrically, unaided by the human 
voice. 

By pressing keys, an operator can 
create sounds and blend them into 
patterns of human speech. Built 
almost entirely of apparatus used 


in every-day telephone 
service, the Voder, in 
the hands of a skilful 


operator, sings, talks, and imitates 
voices of different kinds. 

The Voder, an instrument based 
on a new principle, was developed 
in the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for exhibition at the fairs. It came 
out of the same Laboratory that is 
constantly helping you, through 
scientific research, to have a tele- 
phone service that is fast, depend- 
able and cheap. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM! 





Your Whole Life Through Shorthand Will 
Be Useful to You 


LEARN 


GREGG 
The World’s Fastest Shorthand 


Taught by 99.61% of the public school 
systems of the United States that teach 
shorthand. Write for free copy of “Ten 
Facts About Shorthand.” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
Desk HB, 270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Have You a Forum in Your Town? 
An Editorial 


“WF only the? would 

] get together and 

talk it over.” Many 

” ) Se. a thoughtful American, 

, S as, scanning the ghastly head- 

lines of the morning 

Ed di me papers, has said that to 

YY il himself lately, realizing, 

even as he said it, that an 

effective compromise is not likely to happen when one 

side is all set to dictate terms in advance. If only a world 

conference could be held where the nations could sit 

down and discuss their problems in friendly respect for 

each other’s point of view, without the atmosphere of 

threats and hurry that hovered over Munich and over 
the crisis days of last August. 

“But,” the killjoy says, “we’ve had plenty of confer- 
ences—economic conferences, disarmament conferences, 
Leagues of Nations—and they don’t work.” True, the 
conferences of the 1920's and 1930's weren't very success- 
ful. As we look back on them today, they failed in al- 
most all their major purposes. Perhaps that is because 
people have been better trained to handle guns than to 
talk it over. 

Training is as necessary for discussion as it is for fight- 
ing. In any fruitful discussion the participant must be 
well-informed on the subject being discussed; he must 
be tactful and patient in order not to make the others 
hostile or become angry himself; and he must have 
imagination~und resourcefulness to see how two oppos- 
ing points of view may be reconciled or how clashing 
aims may be worked out to the advantage of both groups. 
You've had some training for discussion in your class- 
room. When questions arose about how much money 
to spend for Senior Prom decorations, or whether the 
football team should be given a banquet, or whether the 
class should petition the student council to appoint corri- 
dor guards, you talked it over and discussed it because 
the questions were important to you. 


You ought to have a forum in your school to begin 
with. It’s good practice for a larger platform. There 
are lots of questions which are important to a commu- 
nity, but the community hasn’t as much chance to dis- 
cuss them as a high-school group which meets frequent- 
ly. And that’s where the community forum idea comes 
in. The idea isn't new. In the ancient city-states of 


Greece all the free men met in assembly to discuss and 
vote on the issues important to them. The Roman citizens 
met in the market-place or “forum” to do the same thing. 
And we've all heard of the town meetings in old New 
England. In recent years community forums have ap- 
peared in many cities, not for legislative purposes, but 
just to talk things over. 

The subjects discussed at forum meetings cover the 
earth—from city manager plans to “Inside Europe.” 
Some forums with a large audience who contribute gen- 
erously when the hat is passed can afford to invite 
experts to speak at the meetings. But many forums find 
that local experts make the liveliest and most interesting 
discussion-leaders because they know the community 
and the community knows them. Usually the speaker, 
or speakers, presents what he has to say, and then the 
members of the audience ask questions or comment 
upon what has been said. And so a discussion develops. 
The aim of all forums is to get as many as possible in 
the community to attend and participate. 

If you have a forum in your community, there are 
many ways in which you as high school students can 
take part in it. The committee which makes out the 
program is always glad to receive suggestions. Your 
class might suggest that one meeting be concerned with 
school and youth problems: What kind of vocational 
program is most valuable? How much have the C.C.C, 
and the N.Y.A. done to help young people? Or, if the 
forum is planning to discuss whether a new wing should 
be added to the high school, you could volunteer to elect 
several students to present your opinions about what 
should be in the building. 

If your community has no forum, who is better quali- 
fied to help start one than high school students? You 
could find out how other forums are run and draw up a 
plan for one in your community. If you presented this 
plan to the school board and promised that students 
would act as ushers at the meetings, that the school press 
would print the programs, and that a student committee 
would handle the publicity, you might find the school 
board eager to take you up on it. 

People like to talk things over, to hear all sides, and it 
is essential to our democratic system that they should. 
The more forums, the stronger our democracy. And 
eventually, perhaps, community forum training will en- 
able us to substitute world conferences for world wars. 

































Washington Post Cartoonist Elderman 
has Poland joining other nations in 
Europe’s “Graveyard,” but a Polish gov- 
ernment in exile is still very much alive 
in France and a Czech one in England. 











Cartoonist Brown in the Akron Beacon 
Journal pictures the results of the emer- 
gency Pan-American meeting at Panama. 
A joint U. S.-Latin American naval patrol 
will guard an ocean “security zone” 
around the Americas, while the “com- 
mon interest in trade and neutrality 
serves as a “safety belt” to keep the New 
World out of the European conflict. 


CARTOONS of the WEEK 


The British blockade and German sub- 
marine activity prompt the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger cartoonist to warn that a 
“New Pilot” is taking charge of world 
shipping, with trade at the risk of death. 
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Cartoonist Elderman of the Washington Post charts the prog- 
ress of the “European Poker Game,” which decides the fate of 
nations. Hitler and Stalin are willing to take their stakes and 
“call it a day.” Chamberlain and Daladier wonder when their 
luck will change. Mussolini tries his luck on a slot machine and 
hopes quick peace will give Italy a chance to collect something. 


“It’s a strange circus,” 
St. Louis Star-Times as he watches the progress of Russo-Ger- 
man teamwork in Europe. Thus far, Germany has done the 
fighting and Russia has collected a share of Poland, the con- 
trol of Estonia, Latvia, and probably Lithuania, and is aiming 
to dominate the Balkan nations in southeastern Europe. 


* comments Cartoonist Bishop of The 
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THE MARCH4@&.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Hitler Makes “Last” Peace Offer; 
Russia Supports German Moves 


services unless Britain and France as- 
sure him in advance that they will ac- 
cept. He realizes that a peace plea now, 
without British-French consent, would 
play into Hitler's hands. If the plea 





words last week rather than bul- 
lets and bombs. Hitler is trying 
to convince Britain and France that— 
with Poland in the hands of Germany 


FE wort war was waged with 


and Russia—there is nothing left to fight | 


about. Izvestia, official newspaper of 
the Russian government, also urged the 
Allies to accept Hitler’s bid for peace. 
But British-French spokesmen asserted 
that so long as “Hitlerism” remained to 
disturb the peace of Europe they would 
go on fighting. 

Reports from the Westwall indicate 


were made and the Allies rejected it, 








that German troops are not yet ready to | 
begin a “fight to the finish.” Hitler has | 


hopes that his “peace offensive” will be 
successful and he will not have to send 
his war machine into action. 

“French troops reported,” according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris, “that Germans raised a huge sign 
over blockhouses on the Rhine River 
which read: ‘French comrades, don’t 
fire on your German friends.’ “The re- 
port added that the sign suffered greatly 
from French bullets.” 

Hitler’s Peace 

As predicted earlier, Hitler’s latest 
speech to the German Reichstag was a 
strong plea for peace on his terms. He 
outlined plans for Russo-German con- 
trol of eastern Europe and the Balkans; 
said a new Polish state would be estab- 
lished under Nazi control; and asked 
for the return of German colonies lost 
during the World War. Hitler then 
promised to respect the territory of 
France and all other German neighbors, 
and asked that all nations of Europe 
“work together” for peace and security. 
This was his “last offer” of peace, Hitler 
added. 

Britain and France announced that 
Hitler's peace bid could not be accept- 
ed. They pointed out that Hitler’s prom- 
ises were worthless. One year ago he 
said that the Sudeten sections of 
Czecho-Slovakia were the last territo- 
rial demand he would make in Europe. 
They added that Hitler made no offer 
to restore the independence of Poland 
or Czecho-Slovakia. 

Reports from the German govern- 
ment insisted, however, that Hitler was 
confident that some neutral leader 
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they would be placed in an unfavorable 
position. World opinion might condemn 
them as “war makers” and Hitler could 
pose as a “man of peace.” 

Prime Minister Chamberlain of Brit 
ain and Premier Daladier of France 
were expected to stand firmly for a war 
to the end against “Hitlerism.” Any 
debate over a possible truce was ex- 
pected to consider these two important 
factors: 1. The people of Britain and 
France appear to agree that there must 
be an end to Hitler's repeated threats 
and aggressions. They have shown a 
willingness to continue the war despite 
the collapse of Poland and Russia's 














threats to aid Germany. Thus if a truce 











Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 
TEXT OF ADOLF’S SPEECH 

would step forward and propose a truce. 
President Roosevelt was suggested even 
though Hitler is aware that Mr. Roose- 
velt is no friend of Nazism. Last April 
the President made a plea for peace, 
but Hitler rejected it scornfully. Shortly 
before the German invasion of Poland, 
President Roosevelt made two attempts 
to halt war by suggesting a Polish-Ger- 
man conference. Nazis said the pleas 
were “sent to the wrong address.” Thus 
the President is not expected to offer his 


Pg 


were called now would the period of 
waiting and talking with Hitler weaken 
the British-French determination to 
fight and give Hitler a chance to win 
peace on his terms? 2. Would a truce 
weaken the position of the French army 
now on German soil, and disrupt the 
British naval blockade so that Germany 
would gain an advantage if the war 
went on? f 

The Italian press supported Hitler's 
bid for peace, but there were indica 
tions that the Government was dis- 
turbed by Russo-German moves. 
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Wide World 
A British minesweeper, on duty in the North Sea, prepares to release a paravane, 
The torpedo-shaped paravanes travel under the surface, being towed at some distance 
from the minesweeper. Their saw-like teeth cut the moorings of mines, which then 
bob to the surface and usually are destroyed by gunfire. 


7 














Outline of War 

When Hitler’s “peace offensive” fails, 
he is expected to launch a terrific air 
and sea attack on Britain and France. 
Observers do not believe that Germany 
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nish ships. They want to 
halt shipments to Britain 
from Norway, Sweden and 
other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Early in October 
Germany announced that since British 
merchant ships were being armed, her 
submarines would be forced to sink 
them without warning. This step prob- 
ably will inflame world opinion against 
Germany, but the Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin said many lawyers considered it jus- 
fied. Submarines, they said, were too 
lightly armored to risk being shelled by 
a merchant ship. 

2. Continuous air attacks will be di- 
rected against the British fleet, naval 
bases, merchant ships, and important 
manufacturing cities and railroad cen- 
ters in both Britain and France. Since 
modern armies depend on industries be- 
hind the lines, a successful German 
bombing campaign on British-French 
plants might seriously cripple the Allies. 
The danger of such an attack is one 
reason why Britain and France hope 
that Congress repeals the arms embargo. 
They need American airplanes to match 
Germany's air power, and replace planes 
that are lost in battle. 

Hitler is not expected to launch a 
land attack on the powerful French 
Maginot Line. France expects, how- 
ever, that her troops now on German 
soil will be subjected to intensive as- 
saults soon. The French are only from 
three to eight miles in German terri- 
tory, but have accomplished two im- 





portant things. They have invaded the 
a 


Saar Basin, whose mines produced 7 
per cent of Germany’s best grade coal. 
All factories and mines in the Saar now 
are idle. In addition, the French opera- 
tions against Germany’s Westwall for- 
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Map shows new Russo-German boundary line in Poland. 
Northeast of line is Vilna, which Russia may return 
to Lithuania. 


guard railroad running from Minsk to Libau, Latvia. 


Russians, in turn, will get right to 


tifications have driven German troops 
back so that Nazi artillery cannot shell 
the Maginot Line so easily. 

Reports of German troop concentra- 
tions along the Belgian frontier continue 
to stir up this old question: Will Ger- 
many invade Belgium as she did in 
1914 in an effort to get around the Magi- 
not Line? German officials flatly deny 
any such plans. 

France is confident that her army 
will balk Germany on the Western 
Front. And Britain takes comfort from 
this fact: History shows that no nation 
that has gained control of the sea ever 
has been defeated in a war. In the 16th 
century, for example, the English Cap- 
tains—Drake and MHawkins—smashed 
Spain’s Armada and started England on 
the path to world power. During Eng- 
land’s wars with Napoleon the French 
armies gained many victories. But Nel- 
son’s victory over the French fleet at 
Trafalgar proved the beginning of the 
end for Napoleon. During the World 
War, the British blockade starved Ger- 
many into submission. 


Japan Presses Chinese War 
Japan hurled more men into action 
last week in an effort to bring her three- 
year-old war with China to a successful 
end. Last month’s truce with Russia, 
ending four months of Russo-Japanese 





fighting on the Manchukuo border, gave 
Japan a chance to send veteran troops 
against the embattled Chinese. 

Shanghai and Canton—China’s lead- 
ing seaports—have long been in Japan’s 
hands. Her troops also hold the import- 
ant inland cities of Hankow and Nan- 
king. But China’s General Chiang Kai- 
shek has moved his people further west- 
ward and kept up the fight. New cities 
and factories have been built far inland 
away from the destructive Japanese 
bombers. Supplies have continued to 
reach Chinese armies over new roads 
from British Burma. Russia also has 
shipped war materials to China. It is 
not known whether the Russo-Japanese 
truce will halt the shipment of Russian 
supplies to the Chinese. 

Fierce fighting was reported last week 
around Changsha, inland silk manufac- 
turing city. Ten months ago Japanese 
troops neared the city and Chinese 
forces set fire to it. But the defenders 
hurled back Japan’s forces. Latest re- 
ports say the invaders again have failed 
to take Changsha. 


Russia’s ““Lake”’ 

Russia is making herself at home in 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. The 
eastern end of the Baltic Sea has been 
turned into a “Russian Lake.” These 
three Baltic States, and a fourth—Fin- 
land—gained their independence from 
Russia following the World War. But 
Russia is again knocking at their door 
with demands that cannot be resisted. 

First Estonia, and then Latvia was 
forced to sign a “mutual assistance” pact 
with Russia. Of course, there was noth- 
ing “mutual” about these pacts. Russia 
merely made demands and both nations 
bowed to them. Estonia gave Russia 
naval and air bases, and Latvia likewise 
agreed to let her establish naval bases 
at Libau and Windau on the Baltic Sea. 
In the past, Russia’s trade has been ham- 
pered because her Northern ports freeze 
up early in the Winter. The Latvian 
treaty solves this problem since both 
Libau and Windau are ice free ports 
the year ‘round. Now it is Lithuania's 
turn to face Russian demands. She is 
expected to demand the right to guard 
the railroad which runs from Russia 
across Lithuania to Libau, and to build 
air bases on Lithuanian territory. Rus- 
sia’s plans for Finland are not known 
at present, but she has sent a repre- 
sentative to learn her fate. 

Step-by-step Russia has marched half 
way down the Baltic. Germany is too 
busy with Britain and France to oppose 
Russian gains. She indicated last week 
that Russia would get a free hand in the 
Baltic. Nazi ships went to Estonia and 
Latvia to take German minorities back 
to Germany. 
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Neutrality Debate 


Lags; Senate 


Majority Believed for Repeal 





Senate debate on the Neutrality Act 
slowed down last week. Opening 
speeches were heard by packed galler- 
ies. But by the end of the week interest 
lagged as later speeches merely repeated 
arguments for and against repeal of the 
arms embargo and passage of a “cash 
and carry” Neutrality Act. 

Senators also stopped arguing to won- 
der if President Roosevelt would accept 
Adolf Hitler’s hint to serve as peace- 
maker in Europe. There was some sen- 
timent in favor of a Roosevelt peace 
move, but he had “no comment” to make. 

Senator Pittman opened the debate 
for the champions of the new Neutrality 
Act. He argued that the arms embargo 
was un-neutral and unfair to Britain and 
France. Senator Borah replied for the 
“Isolationists” that a change in the em- 
bargo would be considered an un-neu- 
tral move by Germany, and might get 
us into trouble. 

Over in the House of Representatives, 
members waited for the Senate to com- 
plete work on the Act so they could take 
up consideration of it. Under our Con- 
stitution, the Senate must approve all 
treaties with foreign nations. Thus it 
takes the lead in debating bills related 
to foreign affairs. : 

An early test of strength on the Neu- 
trality Act was faced when Senator 
Tobey (Rep. of New Hampshire), who 
wants the embargo kept as it is, offered 
a plan to divide the Act. He proposed 
to delay a vote on repeal of the embargo, 
and take up the “cash and carry” sec- 
tion. Tobey argues that “cash and carry” 
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should be approved at once to prevent 
American ships from being sunk in war 
zones. Supporters of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 organized to defeat the Tobey 
move. They were confident that they 
had enough votes to pass the whole Act, 
and did not want it divided. 


“Safety Zone”. 

“It’s a nice idea, but what are we go- 
ing to do if somebody sticks his nose 
inside the zone.” This comment ex- 
presses the attitude of many observers 
on the Declaration of Panama, recently 
adopted by the 21 Pan-American repub- 
lics (Schol., Oct. 9, p. 13-S). The Dee- 
laration sets up a “safety zone” along 
the coasts of the United States and Latin 
American nations. Belligerent activities 
are banned in this zone. 

Observers generally agreed that the 
Declaration was important as an expres- 
sion of the New World’s desire to keep 
out of Europe’s war. But they pointed 
out many difficulties. 

1. The “safety zone” extends from 
300 to 600 miles off the coast of the 
Americas, and contains 5,000,000 
square miles of ocean. The present 
American and Latin American navies 
are not large enough to patrol this huge 
area effectively. 

2. Britain contends that no nation can 
control the waters off its coasts for a 
distance of more than three miles. The 
British navy fears that German subma- 
rines will be able to take refuge in this 
“safety zone” and dash out for attacks 


on shipping. 





Wide World 
Homecoming Americans, glad to leave Europe, slept anywhere and liked it, 





3. What would happen if an Ameri- 
can patrol vessel tried to halt a belliger- 
ent warship in the “safety zone”? Would 
not such an incident increase rather than 
decrease the danger of American in- 
volvement in war? 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull as- 
sured reporters that the “safety zone” 
merely was a policy that the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference hoped belligerent na- 
tions would accept. If they objected, 


P he added, the 21 American Republics 


would consult each other. 
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Something for the boys to remember. 


German Ship Warning 

Suppose an American liner coming 
home from Europe were sunk by a sub- 
marine? Would this event enflame pub- 
lic opinion to the point of demanding 
war against the guilty nation? These 
questions received serious consideration 
in Washington last week after a startling 
message was recei\ ed from Grand Ad- 
miral Erich Raeder of the German 
Navy. 

Admiral Raeder said he had informa- 
tion that an American ship, the Iroquois, 
bringing over 500 Americans home from 
Europe, was to be sunk in the Atlantic. 
He said the “circumstances” of the sink- 
ing would be similar to those surround- 
ing the torpedoing of the Athenia, Brit- 
ish liner sunk the first day of the war 
with a loss of over 100 passengers, in- 
cluding 28 Americans. Britain said the 
ship was torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. German officers said the ship 
was sunk by Britain to arouse American 
sentiment against Germany. 

Several destroyers and a Coast Guard 
cutter were sent racing toward the Iro- 
qitois to bring her home safely. Amer- 
ican officials insisted that no belief what- 
ever was placed in Admiral Raeder’s 


| hint but they decided to take no chances. 








Lah or’s “Civil War” 

President Roosevelt has made another 
effort to end labor's four-year “civil 
war.” He sent a peace plea to the 
American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion which met in Cincinnati last week. 
Another appeal will be sent to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ con- 
vention when it opens in San Francisco. 
Similar appeals were made last year, but 
they failed to bring results. 

The rival labor Jeaders—William 
Green of the A. F. L. and John L. Lewis 
of the ClO—have thus far held out for 
peace on their own terms. But many 
members of both unions support Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's suggestion that a new 


A.F.L.-CIO peace conference be assem- | 
They argue 


bled to seek labor unity. 
that: 1. A.F.L.-CIO disputes have 
forced plants to close and have annoyed 
the public. This has caused several states 
to pass harsh laws restricting labor's 


rights. 2. Anti-labor forces are playing | 


the A.F.L. and the CIO off against each 
other in order to weaken the whole labor 


movement. 3. Labor unity is needed 


during the European War, which may | 


bring a continued rise in prices. Wage 


increases sufficient to meet the higher | 


cost of living will not be secured by a 
divided labor movement. And if busi- 
ness continues to improve, labor will 
need to be strong to gain a fair share 
of the profits made by industry. 

Proponents of a peace parley add that 
the main cause for the “civil war” no 
longer is so important. The CIO started 
in 1935 as the champion of “industrial 
unions” composed of all workers in a 
plant regardless of what they did. The 
A.F.L. favored craft unions of workers 
doing one kind of .work regardless of 
how many different plants they were in. 
Now, however, the rivals are accepting 
both types of unions in an effort to gain 
more members. 


Price “Policemen” 

Fifty-three leaders of American indus- 
try and finance have joined the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign to keep down the 
cost of living. These men belong to the 
Department of Commerce’s Business 
Advisory Council, which was organized 
several months ago to aid Government- 
business cooperation. Such important 
businessmen as E. R. Stettinius, chair- 
man of the U. S. Steel Corporation; D. 
M. Nelson, vice-president of Sears Roe- 
buck & Company; and James D. Moo- 
ney, vice-president of General Motors, 
belong to this council. These three men 
alone could exert great influence to keep 
prices down. The steel industry is a 
leader among businesses because its 
products are used by so many other 
companies. While the automobile in- 
dustry, and the mail order business pro- 
vide markets for a great variety of raw 
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materials—such as steel, rubber, copper, 
aluminum, lumber, paint, wool, and cot- 
ton, 

During the first three weeks of the 
European war prices in America ad- 
vanced 20 per cent. They are lower 
now for some products, but the average 


remains high. Complaints have poured 4 


into Washington that merchants are tak- 
ing advantage of the war to “profiteer”— 
raise prices unreasonably. President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace assured consumers that no 
scarcity of foods threatened America. 
They urged housewives to stop over- 
buying and hoarding foods, because this 














Still Untair to Each Other 


action raises prices. The President later 
halted the price in sugar prices by sus- 
pending laws that held surpluses off the 
market. He also asked the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to ex- 
pand its study of business conditions 
and practices and keep a watch on 
“profiteering.” (See page 13-S). 


The N.A.B. and Propaganda 

Leading radio stations are prepared 
to limit rigidly the purchase of radio 
time by speakers who wish to discuss 
controversial questions, such as revision 
of the Neutrality Act. Speakers on all 
sides of questions will be given free time 
to present their arguments, but no pur- 
chased time can be used. Only during 
an election will the political parties be 
allowed to purchase radio time for cam- 
paign purposes. 

These rules have been adopted by the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
comprising the three great radio net- 
works and most important independ- 
ents—a total of 437 stations. This inter- 
esting question immediately comes up: 
How much will these regulations limit 
the activities of the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, Detroit radio priest, who has 
gained a wide audience in recent years? 

Station WJR of Detroit, long used by 
Father Coughlin for his talks, may re- 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





sign from the N. A. B. rather than ac- 
cept the ruling. There remain 200 other 
stations, not members of the N. A. B., 
but most of them are too small to form 
a worth-while network. Time also can 
be given the priest tor his side of con- 
troversial subjects. But Coughlin’s 
“network” of 48 stations probably will 
be wiped out because most of the sta- 
tions belong to the N. A. B. and are ex- 
pected to follow its ruling. 

Some N. A. B. stations may rule the 
Coughlin speeches of a religious nature 
and continue selling him time. A recent 
N. A. B. announcement appears, how- 
ever, to close this loophole. It declares 
that radio speeches of a religious nature 
should avoid attacks on any race, re- 
ligion, or political party and promote 
harmony among all people. Recent radio 
speeches by Father Coughlin violently 
criticized the President's neutrality 
policy. Other broadcasts were consid- 
ered attacks on Jews. Some of the ar- 
ticles in his publication Social Justice, 
were shown to be taken from Nazi anti- 
Semitic publications. For an expendi- 
ture of about $6,500 a week, Father 
Coughlin exerted considerable influence 
on public affairs. His demands for lis- 


| teners to write to Congress usually 


brought forth a blizzard of mail and 
telegraphic mesages. 

The N. A. B. reviewed Father Cough- 
lin’s policies and concluded that groups 
with the money to spare could buy all 
available radio time and control public 
discussions. This state of affairs, the 
N. A. B. said, would be unfair to op- 
ponents who lacked the money neces- 
sary to buy radio time. Thus it decided 
to ban the purchase of radio time for 
controversial discusions and give all 
sides an equal chance to obtain free 
time. 

“The working of that rule,” explained 
Alton Cook of the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram, “was illustrated last night (Oc 
tober 4). Bernarr Macfaden has a Tues 
day evening commercial program to ad- 
vertise one of his magazines. Last night 
he wanted to include his views on neu- 
trality. WJZ banned the speech from 
Macfadden’s own commercial program 
but offered him free time to make the 
speech. ... He accepted and was heard 
over WJZZ the next evening. .. .” 


Roosevelt Awards 

Major General Frank R. McCoy, re 
tired army officer; Dr. George W. Car- 
ver, famed Negro scientist, and Carl 
Sandburg, poet and biographer of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, have been. awarded the 
1939 Roosevelt Medals, established m 
1923 to honor the career of former Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt. Dr. Carver 
is the first of his race to receive the 
award, 
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“War Boom” or Real Recovery? 
President’s Request for TNEC Probe of “Profiteering” 


the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in Washington to find 
out if the present business pick-up is a 
real recovery or a war boom. In par- 
ticular, he asked Senator O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the TNEC, to guard con- 
sumers from “profiteers” who might take 
advantage of the European War 
to raise prices unfairly. The Pres- 
ident hopes the TNEC’s investi- 
gations will slam the brakes on 
unreasonable price increases, and 
become “an important part of 
our first line of national defense 
against ugly and inhuman 
greed.” 

Chances are that the TNEC’s 
work may re-capture some news- 
paper headlines from the Euro- 
pean War. People have been so 
busy debating the Neutrality 
Act, and reading war news, that 
Senator O’Mahoney’s Commit- 
tee has been almost forgotten. 

The TNEC, more popularly 

known as the Monopoly Com- 
mittee, was established by Con- 

gress in 1938. It is composed of 

three Senators, three Represen- 
tatives, and six officials from 
Government Departments. Since 
December, 1938, this Commit- 

tee has been studying monopolies, which 
control industries and then force the 
public to pay high prices. It also wants 
to find out what makes the “wheels” of 
industry go ‘round, and to discover why 
these wheels stall at times. For the past 
10 years America has had idle men, idle 
factories, and idle money in banks. 
Ways were sought to put these three 
to work again. At present, the news- 
papers are full of “business recovery” 
reports, but the TNEC believes these 
important questions remain to be an- 
swered: Does the Stock Market “boom” 
rest on business’ hope of war orders 
from Europe? Or does this “boom” 
mean that business is making a sound 
recovery not based on war orders? Are 
factories increasing their output because 
of the European War? Or is this recov- 
ery a continuation of the business pick- 
up which was under way before the 
War started? 

These questions have a bearing on 
the “peace scares” that are worrying the 
New York Stock Market. “To a good 
many people,” writes Richard L. Strout 
of the Christian Science Monitor, “there 
is something immoral and very wrong in 
the idea that ‘peace’ should bring a de- 
cline in stock values.” The answer, he 
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explains, is that the people who buy 
and sell shares of ownership (stock) in 
corporations care little about such con- 
siderations. The buyers and sellers of 
stock base their operations on a “cold 
blooded” estimate of whether future 
business conditions will be good or bad. 
At present, they believe that war means 


Herblock for N.E.A. 


THIS IS OUR WAR 


a big increase in American sales to 
Europe. But if the war ends, American 
wheat, corn, copper, steel, machines, 
munitions, and clothing will stay at 
home. And since we already have sur- 
pluses of most products, business will 
slow down again if European nations do 
not buy war supplies from us. 

In view of the above, it is interesting 
to study the past behavior of the stock 
market. The set-back to business re- 
covery, which occurred in 1937-38, was 
blamed partly on war scares. The stock 
market also had the jitters. But in May, 
1939, business began to improve. By 
August it was definitely on the up-turn. 
But the stock market went the other 
way. Prices slumped and every war 
scare sent the stock market lower. But 
when Hitler actually invaded Poland 
the market boomed! After some hesi- 
tation buyers rushed to purchase stocks. 
Why this strange behavior? Memory 
of what happened during the First 
World War accounted both for the hesi- 
tation and the rush to buy. In 1914 
the stock market was closed because too 
many European stockholders sold their 
stocks in American companies. Too 


Turns Eyes to Home Front 


many sellers and not enough buyers 
caused prices to drop. But this did not 
happen in September, 1939. Britain, 
France and other natiors took control 
of stocks owned by their people and 
held them for an expected rise in prices. 
These stocks will be sold slowly later 
on to help finance the war. U. S. offi- 
cials also were prepared to step 
in and buy up stocks in case too 
many sellers appeared. Thus the 
stock market remained calm and 
buyers soon rushed in to buy 
stocks. They remembered that 
in 1914-1915 business was poor, 
but a rush of European war or- 
ders produced a boom in 1916- 
1917. Prices of American wheat, 
corn, steel, copper, and muni- 
tions, zoomed skyward as the 
Allies spent billions in America. 
Therefore, the “war babies”— 
stocks of companies that would 
profit from armament business— 
led the price rise in September, 
1939, and other stocks tagged 
along. The industrial activity 
line on business charts climbed 
steeply. Prices joined the 
climb. 

For the first time in about 10 
years “Help Wanted” signs ap- 
peared at steel company gates. 
Scrap iron, steel, copper, and lumber 
prices went up. Companies rushed to 
buy in order to escape a further rise in 
prices. Food prices jumped as nervous 
housewives began hoarding sugar and 
other products. The Government began 
receiving about 250 letters a day com- 
plaining that merchants were taking ad- 
vantage of the war to profiteer. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt assured people that 
America had surpluses of sugar, wheat, 
corn, cotton and other products. 

Secretary Wallace also defended farm 
price increases. He said farm prices 
had fallen much further than had in- 
dustrial prices between 1930-1933 and 
should therefore be allowed to rise now. 
The Agriculture Department has ware- 
houses full of wheat and cotton which 
are being held off the market to keep 
prices up. Later, if prices continue 
zooming these Government-held sur- 
pluses can be released. Secretary Wal- 
lace, however, warned farmers not to 
repeat their World War mistake. At 
that time farmers bought up more land 
and made huge profits selling products 
to European nations. But when the war 
ended the farmers were left with sur- 
plus crops that have plagued them ever 
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since. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
also warned oil, cattle, and lumber pro- 
ducers not to over-produce in hopes of 
selling to Europe at a big profit. He 
reminded them that during the World 
War our best forests and grasslands were 
wrecked to supply Europe. “I think,” 
he added, “that true neutrality means 
keeping our natural resources for our- 
selves and our children.” 

Business observers remain undecided 
on whether we have the beginnings of 
a real recovery or a war boom. But the 
stock market's recent “peace scares” 
should serve as a warning that peace in 
Europe may upset American industry. 
And even if the war continues there is 
little chance of another 1916-1917 war 
boom. Even if the Neutrality Act is 
amended to permit sales on a “cash and 
carry” basis, our sales to Europe won't 
approach the 1917 peak. Why? Be- 
cause Britain and France borrowed bil- 
lions in America during the First World 
War, but the Johnson Act now prevents 
loans to these nations which have failed 
to pay their war debts. In addition, 
Britain and France are better prepared 
for war than they were in 1914. They 
have more armament factories, and are 
well stocked in reserves of wheat, cot- 
ton, copper, and other materials. While 
we have enough wheat and cotton on 
hand to last over a year even if the farm- 
ers planted none in 1940. Farm con- 
ditions are mentioned here because 
farmers are customers for many prod- 
ucts made by city industrial workers and 
vice versa. 


Government vs. Business 

Because of the above uncertainties, 
Government officials are worried by in- 
dustrial price rises. They cite the auto- 
mobile industry as a shining example of 
what all businesses should do. This in- 
dustry is holding or even reducing prices 
on 1940 models and has experienced 
one of its best years. Government ex- 
perts say this is the correct thing for all 
business to do so long as we have idle 
men, idle machines and idle money. 
They insist that business should stop 
eyeing Europe's war and put these idle 
resources together before thinking about 
getting rich quick. Colonel F. C. Har- 
rington of the WPA adds: “I wish to 
point out that WPA rolls have been re- 
duced by 1,300,000 . . . but few have 
obtained jobs ... In addition to 600,000 
new young workers .. . hunting jobs... 
and about 2,000,000 WPA workers, 
there are almost 8,000,000 unemployed 
workers available to private industry 
... Provide real jobs for WPA workers 
and you can have them and welcome. 
But do not ask us to dismiss any more 
WPA workers because of predicted jobs 
to come from the European War.” 

If a war boom will not give us a real 
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Willis J. Ballinger, economic adviser 
to the TNEC, scanning the list of ar- 
ticles to be studied by the Committee. 


business recovery, what can be done to 
restore prosperity and absorb the un- 
employed? This question has figured 
in much of the material collected by the 
TNEC hearings in Washington. Lead- 
ers in the automobile, machine tool, in- 
surance, and oil businesses have com- 
pared notes with Government experts. 
In general, businessmen contend that 
idle savings will not come out of hiding 
until the Government halts its huge 
spending program. They say that 
spending does more harm than good be- 
cause it increases the public debt and 
scares investors who might put their 
savings in new industries. Government 
experts argued, however, that “over-sav- 
ing” was the trouble. Ralph W. Manuel, 
Minnesota banker, put this problem in 
terms of potatoes. 

Let us suppose, said Manuel, that 100 
families depend solely on raising pota- 
toes for a living. Potatoes are all they 
produce and consume. The manager 
gives each person a claim check on his 
share of the potatoes produced. At the 
end of the year each person presents 
his claim checks and gets a share of the 
potatoes harvested. So long as this hap- 
pens everything runs all right. But sup- 
pose a few members decide to save 
some of their claim checks for a “rainy 
day.” A share of the potato crop will 
go unclaimed and presently rot. And 
next year’s crop will be smaller because 
of a reduction in demand. ‘This “potato 
system” of business begins to collapse. 
A similar thing has happened to our 
economic system, according to Govern- 
ment experts. At present, public sav- 
ings in banks and insurance policies 
amount to 69 billion dollars. Much of 
this money is idle, they claim, because 
industries no longer need as much of it 
as they did when they were expanding 
rapidly. Many big industries use their 


own savings, that is, grow their own 
“potatoes,” and thus a lot of the $69 
billion in savings (potatoes) is not used. 
Critics admit that slower population 
growth will limit business expansion 
which uses savings. But they reject the 
idea that the Government must drive 
savings out of hiding by taxing and 
spending more money. They insist that 
the nation needs at least 10,000,000 new 
homes. This one industry alone could 
do much to aid recovery if the Govern- 
ment helped restore business confidence 
by limiting spending. 


The Building Industry 

Government officials may not agree 
to halt spending, but they are interested 
in reviving the building industry. TNEC 
witnesses have contended that high 
prices for building materials, and high 
wages for labor, have caused this vital 
industry to lag. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman W. Amold, who heads 
the anti-monopoly drive, promises a 
drastic attack on businessmen or labor 
leaders who try to keep prices or wages 
too high. Houses would be cheaper if 
mass-production methods were used as 
they are in the automobile industry. But 
labor naturally fears that “ready-made” 
materials will throw carpenters, brick- 
layers, stone masons, plumbers, and 
others, out of work. But builders be- 
lieve that lower building costs will in- 
crease demand and provide more men 
with jobs. 

The problem of the building industry 
is faced by other industries in America. 
We must increase production and con- 
sumption of all kinds of goods. Prices 
must either be lowered to increase de- 
mand, or the wages of low-paid workers 
must be increased so they can buy more 
goods. Isador Lubin, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, gave a view 
of the tremendous market waiting for 
business among low income groups. 
And this is no “war boom” market. 

Lubin said an increase of only $2.00 
a day in the incomes of 5,200,000 wage 
earner families now making $1,250 or 
less a year would result in the following 
increases in their purchases of prc ducts: 
food, 800 millions a year; clothing, 416 
millions; housing, 613 millions; trans- 
portation, 385 millions, and medical 
care, 208 millions. These changes in 
income, he adds, cover only a small por- 
tion of the 25 million non-relief families. 
But this increase in income alone would 
provide jobs for at least 1,500,000 per- 
sons in the making and distributing of 
only those items that have been listed 
above. And if the incomes of the 54 
per cent of our total families which make 
less than $2,250 a year were increased 
by $2.00 a day, unemployment and su 
plus products would disappear, he said. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


by RYLLIS and OMAR GOSLIN 
IS A BLOCKADE OF GERMANY PRACTICAL? 








MODERN war is more than a 

conflict between armies and 

navies. It is a struggle between 
whole peoples, involving food supplies, 
natural resources, industrial power, the 
ability to produce raw materials at 
home and the necessity of importing 
them from abroad. In the present 
European conflict the chief strategy of 
the Allies is to establish a blockade 
which, as in the last war, will prevent 
Germany from securing necessary im- 

rts. 

Whether they will be successful in 
exhausting the resources of Germany 
depends in part on the length of the 
conflict. Many observers believe that in 
all military calculations the Germans 
have counted on a quick victory. But 
various estimates now indicate a long, 
painful struggle which calls for endur- 
ance not only on the part of the armed 
forces but of civilians. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has warned his people to prepare 
for a three-year war. Mr. Hitler has 
answered with the boast that Germany 
is prepared to fight for seven years. 
Sherwood Eddy, a close student of in- 
ternational affairs for many years, has 
recently returned from Europe prophe- 
sying that the conflict is likely to con- 
tinue for thirty years! 
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It is also necessary to know whether 
Germany will continue to be able to get 
supplies from friendly neutrals or allies. 
In this respect certain nations are par- 
ticularly important to Germany—Russia, 
Italy, Turkey, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Russia has an abundant sup- 
ply of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Italy, as long as she remains neutral, 
provides trade communication through 
the Mediterranean with South Amer- 
ican countries. Turkey, if willing, can 
give Germany access to the oil fields of 
Iran. 

How far Russia is willing to go in 
placing her resources at the disposal of 
Nazi Germany still remains to be seen. 
It seems clear that Italy is anxious to 
stay neutral particularly since Italian 
soil would be likely to become the bat- 
tleground of the war if she becomes in- 
volved. Nevertheless, pressure will un- 
doubtedly be brought against Italy by 
the Allies to force the issue and make 
her an active combatant on one side or 
the other. As for Turkey, it is too soon 
to know the results of the negotiations 
that have been going on in Moscow 
both between the Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister and Mr. Stalin as well as between 
Turkey and the Allies. Both sides are 
apparently trying to draw this powerful 
little Mediterranean country into their 
camp. 

However, in our attempt to answer 
the question whether a blockade of 
Germany is possible, let us assume that 
Russia, Italy and Turkey will continue 





Study the charts to learn the pos- 
sible effect on German trade of a 
British blockade. 

(1) What trade will be lost? 

(2) Where can trade be increased? 

(3) Whose ships will be able to 
carry goods destined for Ger- 
many? 

(4) What ports could still serve 
Germany? 


This section is based on the following 
sources: 

The International Distribution of Raw 
Materials, by Herman Kranold, Har- 
per and Bros., 1937. 

Germany's Controlled Economy, by John 
C. deWilde, Foreign Policy Report, 
March 1, 1939. 
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to be friendly neutrals. On this basis, 
let us analyze first Germany’s food sup- 
ply and then her situation with regard 
to strategic war materials. It must also 
be remembered that in international 
trade the matter of foreign exchange 
and credit are of utmost importance, 
Germany must either secure credit or 
be able to pay for her imports by ex- 
porting surpluses or by rendering some 
kind of service. And a list of Ger- 
many's resources reveals that she has 
few surpluses. 





THE FOOD PROBLEM 





A nation’s army, as well as the people 
at home, must have food to eat. There 
must be continuous supplies of cereals, 
potatoes, fats, sugar, meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, and for the sake of morale, coffee, 
tea and tobacco. By dint of great ef- 
fort, careful planning, and the use of 
scientific methods, Germany has been 
able to increase the volume of her agri- 
cultural production as much as 15 per 
cent and to produce 80 per cent of her 
total needs. She has a plentiful supply 
of potatoes and sugar, but needs more 
wheat, fats and meats, and must import 
all corn, coffee and tobacco. 
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It is not likely that she will be able 
to increase her production still further. 
Even in peacetime there was a serious 
shortage of farm labor, and with the 
nation at war men from the farms will 
be needed in the army or in industrial 
plants. Increased use of machinery 
would be expensive and scarcely prac- 
tical without a reorganization of the 
many small German farms into large 
communal units. 

No doubt Germany will continue to 
import certain foodstuffs from Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, but there is little 
hope for additional food supplies from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia or other central 
European countries since these nations 
produce little more than enough to 
feed their own people. It may be pos- 
sible, in the course of time, to improve 
farm methods in the newly acquired 
territory and thus increase production. 
However, her best source of supply 
would seem to be Russia for grain, and 
the Scandinavian countries for fats and 
dairy products. 





STRATEGIC RAW MATERIALS 





This war has been described as a 
“struggle of mobilized industrial 
power.” Each side must have the re- 
sources to keep on providing its armed 
forces with vast quantities of compli- 
cated machinery. What then are the 
industrial raw materials vitally needed 
by a nation at war? 

Iron 

Of all the metals iron is the most 
important since it is the backbone of all 
uses of metal. And in modern warfare, 
with its mechanization and its motor- 
ized units, its tanks and its trucks, its 
airplanes and submarines, iron and steel 
become essential. Far from being de- 
pendent merely on cannon and battle- 
ships, every nation must have a continu- 
ing supply of a vast number of prod- 
ucts of which iron is the basic element. 
Aluminum 

Here is another metal that has be- 
come increasingly valuable for military 
purposes. In addition to its importance 
in the construction of airplanes and 
automobiles, it is used in the building 
of torpedo boats and submarines, and 
in the manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment and a powder called thermit. 
Thermit is a mixture of metallic alum- 
inum and iron oxide, used to fill incen- 
diary bombs. 

Chromium 

Chromium is used to make several 
important alloys such as stainless steel 
and coatings which serve to protect un- 
derlying material against rust. It is also 
useful for photomechanical processes, in 
bearings, valve steels, and armor plate. 
Copper 

Electricity would be impossible with- 


14S 





out copper. And modern war equip- 
ment with its reliance on electrical de- 
vices would be equally impossible with- 
out electric wiring. In addition it is 
used in aircraft and motor trucks. 


Lead 

Lead has many important uses both 
in peace and war, such as water-pipes 
and gunshot, paint and flint glass, ac- 
cumulators, soldering and letterpress. 


Manganese 

The addition of manganese makes 
steel tough and hard and therefore be- 
comes a necessary element in the pro- 
duction of war equipment. 


Nickel 

We know nickel best as the chief in- 
gredient in our five-cent piece and in 
the making of German silver, but it is 
far more necessary to warring nations 
as a hard, tough metal. The iron-plates 
of battleships and armored cruisers are 
made of steel alloy containing about 5 
per cent nickel. 
Tin 

The preservation and transportation 
of food and drink for armies in the field 
are made possible by the use of tin 
cans; hence the vital importance of tin 
as a war material. 
Zine 

Like chromium, zinc serves to pro- 
tect iron from corrosion, which is vital 
to the preservation of military equip- 
ment exposed to all kinds of weather 
conditions in the field. 


Antimony 

This minor metal is used to harden 
lead and as a compound in the vulcan- 
ization of rubber. It serves also as a 
smoke producer for smoke screens. 


Ashestos 

Because it is non-combustible and yet 
flexible, asbestos is very useful for mili- 
tary purposes. No supply whatever 
has yet been found in Europe. 


Mineral Fertilizers 

For nations at war and attempting to 
be as self-sufficient as possible in the 
production of foodstuffs, fertilizers are 
extremely important. Mineral fertilizers, 
including lime, potash, phosphorus and 
nitrogen, serve to maintain the fertility 
of land and make it more productive. 


Sulphur 
Sulphur 


and several 


sulphurous 
compounds are vitally necessary for the 


chemical industries. Brimstone, used 
in the manufacture of explosives, ac- 
counts for about one-third of the 
world’s production of sulphur. 


Rubber 

The uses of rubber are so many that 
one can scarcely begin to count them. 
And in modern warfare which makes 
full use of the scientific discovery and 
technical invention, rubber is of vital 
importance. 


Wood Pulp 

We have come to know this raw 
material as the chief ingredient in ray- 
on. But in wartime it becomes usefyl 
as a substitute for cotton in the produe- 
tion of certain explosives known as 
nitro-cellulose. 


Tungsten 
Hardens steel and also provides the 
threads in electric bulbs. 


Vanadium 

Goes into the making of extremely 
hard steel used in cutting implements, 
gears, piston rods, transmission shafts, 
and gun barrels. 


Coal 

Traditionally coal is the chief source 
of heat and light. It is vital for the 
production of electricity and as the 
main driving force of industry. 
Oil 

In recent years oil has become an 
important competitor for coal as a 
source of mechanical and chemical en- 
ergy. According to one British states- 
man, the Allies “floated to victory on a 
sea of oil.” With the enormous in- 
crease ‘in mechanization, the demand 
for oil for military and naval purposes 
has also increased. Modern navies have 
deserted coal for oil and the motorized 
equipment of modern armies cannot 
move without oil. The ability or lack of 
ability to secure this vital war material 
may be the determining factor in the 
present conflict. 


Analysis of the Chart Opposite 


One look at the chart on the opposite 
page reveals how poorly equipped Ger- 
many is to fight a war so far as her own 
resources are concerned. However, in 
every instance with the exception of 
nickel, the production of which is a 
practical monopoly with Canada which 
produces 90 per cent of the world sup- 
ply, Germany now has access to vital 
war materials. 

There is a question whether Russia 
could supply enough cotton and the 
problem of transporting rubber from 
the Dutch East Indies is not a very 
practical solution for that highly impor- 
tant material. It is also evident that a 
blockade of the Mediterranean would 
cut off the supplies of copper, lead and 
tin, all important in the maintenance of 
a highly mechanized war force. Ru 
manian oil could supply German needs 
even for wartime purposes, but under 
the present trade agreement only about 
one-third of Rumania’s production is al- 
lotted to Germany. 

The only raw material surplus avail 
able in quantities for export and 
trade purposes is coal. The primaty 
problem facing Germany is, therefore, 
the possibility of securing credit to & 
nance the purchase of goods she des 
perately needs. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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Ewing Galloway 
A painting by Charles Lucy of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. One of the chief attractions which the New 
World held was the chance to worship God as they pleased. 


N. Y. Public Library 


Whipping Quakers through the streets of Boston. The 
Puritans didn’t extend freedom of worship to those whose 
beliefs differed with the tenets of the established church. 


Bettmann Collection 


Roger Williams landing at Rhode Island after being ban- 
ished from Plymouth for insisting on religious freedom. 


Below: The famous Maryland “Act of Toleration” of 1649. 
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in order to be able to worship God as they wished. 
But once they had set up their colony at Plymouth, 
they and the Puritans who came later to Massachusetts Bay 
denied freedom of worship to anybody outside their church. 
Quakers, Baptists, Catholics and Jews were forbidden to 
hold office or to vote, and often were severely persecuted, 

One of the earliest victims of Puritan intolerance was Roger 
Williams. Baptist by faith, he was banished from Plymouth 
in 1635 and established his own colony on Rhode Island with 
freedom of worship for all. 

Maryland was the only American colony of the thirteen 
founded by Catholics. The Maryland “Act of Toleration” 
permitted all faiths, but forbade non-Christians to hold of- 
fice until 1828. Even today a person cannot be a juror or 
witness in a Maryland court unless he is a believer in God. 

Many of the early colonies had established churches, sup- 
ported by their governments. In New England, it was the 
Puritan (Congregational) Church; in New York, the Dutch 
Reformed; in Virginia the Anglican; and in Texas the Roman 
Catholic. All of these were separated from the state eventu- 
ally, although in Connecticut this did not occur until 1818; 
in Massachusetts, 1833; and New Hampshire still supported 
some ministers until 1912. 


Fi ‘ cxcr knows that the Pilgrims came to America 


The First Amendment 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution put an end to 
any fears regarding a national church. The First Amend- 
ment reads, “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” But the Federal Government has denied free wor- 
ship to certain groups, directly or indirectly. In the famous 
case of the Mormons, it refused to protect Joseph Smith 
and his followers from mob persecution. Their peculiar 
religious practices had enraged their neighbors in Illinois 
and Missouri in the 1830’s and the Mormons appealed to 
President Jackson for federal troops. The government re- 
fused to act, and Joseph Smith was slain by an angry mob. 

After the Mormons had gone to Utah, which later be- 
came a part of the United States, the Federal Government 
forbade polygamy, one of the principal Mormon doctrines 
at the time, and the Supreme Court upheld the law. The 
decision stated that a religion was free from government 
interference only as long as its practices did not outrage 
public morals or safety, and this interpretation has been 
followed since. 

The Federal Government did not protect the Indians 
in their religious freedom. Indian children were required 
to attend boarding schools where they had to select a 
Christian faith and practice it, as the missionaries were 
opposed to the Indian tribal ceremonies. The present ad- 
ministration has been more tolerant and ruled that “No 
interference “with Indian religious life or ceremonial ex- 
pression will hereafter be tolerated.” 


The States and Religious Freedom 

The Constitution does not protect its citizens from re- 
strictions on freedom of worship imposed by states. Six 
states will not permit a person to testify in court except on 
a Bible oath. Now, the Quaker faith does not permit its 
members to take oaths, and conscientious non-believers 
sometimes refuse to swear on the Bible. The result is that 
such people may be kept from testifying in court, even 
though their testimony may be important. This was true 
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5. FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


Every citizen shall be free to worship as he sees 
fit, but organized religious groups shall not control 
the state nor be controlled by it. 











in trials in New Jersey and North Carolina where the chief 
witnesses were free-thinkers. On the other hand, a hardened 
criminal may give his testimony by swearing on the Bible. 
Such laws may interfere with justice, and often arouse 
prejudice among juries. 


Free Worshp in the Schools 

Unbelievers may be punished in 14 states for openly 
denying God. Thus, although most states give people the 
right to worship as they please, some deny the right not to 
worship. 

State laws affecting the schools and teachers have some- 
times interfered with freedom of worship. Hundreds of 
children of a sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses have been 
expelled from schools for refusing to obey the law requiring 
them to salute the flag. They object because their creed 
holds that such allegiance is inconsistent with belief in God's 
authority. Many of these cases have been taken to court, 
but as yet no decision has been handed down. 

A decisive case of a state’s attempt to curb the religious 
freedom of its citizens came in 1922, when Oregon passed 
a law requiring children to attend only public schools. This 
would have closed the Catholic parochial schools of the 
state. The United States Supreme Court voided the law 
under the 14th Amendment by stating that the law -was 
a state’s attempt to interfere with the right of parents to 
educate their children as they saw fit. 

In twelve states, the law requires that the Bible be read 
in the schools, and 24 other states permit it. Since this 
custom was adopted long ago, the King James version was 
formerly read everywhere. Many Catholics and Jews ob- 
jected, and now in Catholic schools the Douai version is 
read; in Jewish schools, the Old Testament. These laws 
have been tested in the courts and in most cases the law 
was upheld in regard to the public schools. 

In Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas, teachers are for- 
bidden by law to teach the theory of evolution, that is, that 
man developed through countless ages from lower forms 
of life. These states hold that the theory is “contrary to the 
story of Creation as set forth in Genesis,” although the theory 
is generally accepted today by scientists. 

People whose religious beliefs forbid them to bear arms 
or to take part in wars have been barred from many state 
universities and land grant colleges which require military 
training. Some such cases have been taken to court, but 
the Supreme Court has upheld the state laws. 


Unofficial Discrimination 

Discrimination against particular sects by private groups 
has always existed in the United States. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are opposed by Catholics and Jews today. The 
Catholics have often been attacked, in the 1840’s by the 
“Know-Nothing” party, and in the 1920’s by the Ku Klux 
Klan. The Klan also attacked the Jews, who have been a 
frequent target of social discrimination. Local prejudice 
against Jews has sometimes resulted in laws forbidding them 
to do business on Sunday, although their religion makes 
Saturday the day of rest. 

As many state laws now read, they offer opportunities 
to intolerant people to interfere with the freedom of wor- 
ship of those with whom they do not agree. Religious 
leaders of all denominations, however, have condemned 
these evils and appealed for tolerance of other religions. 
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His Gift to the World. 





These children are members of 
*Jehovah’s Witnesses.” Because 
they refused to salute the flag 
they were expelled from school. 


Wide World 


weroiated 3 
LN.S. 
The Ku Klux Klan, which was at one time a sworn enemy 
of Jews and Catholics. The Klan has now renounced anti- 
Catholicism. Below: The Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City. 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


A Bi-weekly Department for High School Students 
Prepared by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


Tricks of the War Trade 


«4 RUTH is the first casualty of 
| war.” This sentence has been 
repeated many times in the 

weeks since the German armies crossed 
the frontier into Poland. Totalitarian 
governments have tightened their cen- 
sorship, while the democracies, France 
and Great Britain, have set up war- 
time propaganda directors to control the 
flow of war news. Americans who listen 
to radio broadcasts, read newspapers, or 
watch newsreels must be aware of the 
fact that they are doing their thinking 
at one end of various cables, wireless 
sets, and news cameras. The other end 
of these news sources is controlled by 
the propaganda experts. Let’s see how 
these men do their work: what are the 
devices which they use to mold the 
kind of public opinion which they want? 
“Name Calling is a de- 
vice to make us form a 
judgment without examin- 
ing the evidence on which 
it is based.”* Our hates 
and fears are appealed to. 
The propagandist calls the 
leaders of the country 
which is at war with his 
own “bad names.” For 
example, the Germans in 
the last war were called 
“Huns” and “Boche” by the 
British and French. The 
enemy is represented as a 
savage or at best a bar- 
barian. His leaders are 
“fanatics,” “maniacs,” “ir- 
responsible” _individuals 
with a “lust for power.” 
Lurid pictures on war 
posters reinforce the 
words: savage, ape-like 
creatures dressed in the 





stated in long speeches, are squeezed 
into slogans, These slogans are the 
Glittering Generalities for which men 
die in battle. 

The third device follows the second. 
“Transfer is a device by which the prop- 
agandist carries over the authority, 
sanction, and prestige of something we 
respect and revere to something he 
would have us accept.” For example, 
propagandists picture the church as ap- 
proving a “war against evil.” A cross, 
carried by righteous soldiers, convinces 
us the war is holy; we must fight so 
that Christ-like principles can replace 
barbarism. Similarly, when our flag 
is linked with soldiers and battle, our 
respect and reverence transfers to the 
battle itself. The war poster and the 
cartoonist help in this device. Uncle 
Sam, John Bull, Germania, France, and 
others as symbols are 
shown in pictures of de- 
termination, defiance, or 
pleading. 

The Testimonial device 
introduces the expert. We 
are asked to believe some 
statement because some- 
one who is supposed to be 
an authority made it. For 
example, a captain, major, 
or general states that the 
outbreak of war in Europe 
proves that the United 
States needs a larger army. 
A noted aviator may point 
out that distance has been 
annihilated and that we 
can expect an invasion 
from the air from Europe 
and Asia. “Counter testi- 
monials,” however, may 
tell a different story. An- 
other “military expert” as- 


uniform of the enemy ad-  gmith in N. ¥. Journal-American ‘S€tts that modern bomb- 
vance over the bodies of TheMilkofHumanHatred ing planes are incapable of 


women and children, with 
bloody bayonets in their hands. 

The second device of the propagan- 
dist is Glittering Generalities. By it the 
propagandist “identifies his program 
with virtue by use of virtue words.” His 
country is fighting for freedom, honor, 
democracy, room-to-live, “a place in the 
sun,” civilization, self-determination. 
You will see that this device is closely 
related to Name Calling. “In one device, 
‘bad words’ are used to make us mad; 
in the other ‘good words’ are used to 
make us glad.” Both devices are used 
to make us feel instead of think. As 
wars are prolonged the war aims, first 
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carrying out successful 

attacks on American soil 
from European bases. This device, 
Testimonial, is difficult to combat. We 
frequently do not have enough technical 
knowledge to tell which predictions are 
based on sound facts and which are 
merely fantastic stories. 

The propagandist usually paints a 
picture of his own people as peaceful 
civilians laying down their tools to take 
up arms with great reluctance to stop 
a menacing enemy. The enemy army 
is pictured as a mass of highly trained 
professional soldiers. This picture is dis- 
torted, of course. Most soldiers in all 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre. 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Dj- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs, E, 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley, Mather, Clyde R, 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A, 
Beard, and others. 





armies are peaceful civilians like our 
neighbors until they are mobilized. On 
the other hand, every great nation main- 
tains an army or navy of professional 
soldiers who have no occupation except 
fighting. This propagandist is using the 
Plain Folks device. “Our army is com- 
posed of boys like you—the enemy is re- 
lying on paid professional killers.” 

In the last war the atrocity story play- 
ed a large part. The Germans were ac- 
cused of cutting off the hands of Bel- 
gian children, the Belgians of sniping at 
German soldiers in the street, submarine 
captains were reported to have fired on 
lifeboats after sinking ships. Sober in- 
vestigation after the World War reveal- 
ed the fact that many of these charges 
were almost completely false. This 
device is called Card Stacking. Lies, 
twisting of facts, over-emphasis of part 
of the story, and under emphasis of 
other parts are the writing tricks which 
propagandists often employ. 

Finally there is the Band Wagon de- 
vice. The propagandists’ purpose is to 
make us follow the crowd. In the last 
war British propagandists continually 
dinned into American ears this story: 
“We are fighting with our back to the 
wall to save the world from German 
brutality. You Americans believe in the 
same ideals for which we are fighting. 
This is your war too.” Such appeals as 
these probably had much to do with 
eventually bringing in the United States. 

How many of these devices have you 
recognized as you have listened to your 
radio, read your newspaper, and watch- 
ed the newsreel? Sit down quietly and 
list as many examples of the seven de- 
vices outlined here as you can find. If 
you practice this for a few hours with 
your parents or classmates and listen 
and read calmly for a few days tying 
to discover in each case the device u 
you will inoculate yourself against much 
of the propaganda used and you will be 
free to make up your own mind on the 
basis of your own thinking and of Amer- 
ican interests. 


*The names and descriptions of the seven comr 
mon propaganda devices are quoted from Prop 
aganda Analysis, November 1, 1937, “How 
Detect Propaganda.” 
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NCE upon a time when the 
readers of Scholastic were 
all very young and bathing 

suits were all very large (believe it 
or not, the accepted fashion for men 
provided for short skirts to be worn 
over one-piece trunks!), a band of 
earnest young ladies in a New York 
school prepared to give a costume 
play. Because, as now, a costume play 
provided excitement when the sil- 
houettes were the exact opposite of 
prevailing fashion, these astute young 
ladies chose to play Robin Hood, 
with forest-green tights for the Merry 
Men that stretched from the toes up- 
ward. 

The members of the cast were se- 
lected by the coach with grave con- 
sideration for their elocutionary pow- 
ers, but never a thought beyond the 
high collars and pleated skirts that 
hid their physical qualifications and 
aptitudes. The players drilled in arch- 
ery, in horse-back riding, in duelling; 
they were even far- sighted enough 
to prac tice mounting spirited charg- 
ers with great capes flowing ond 
swords and scabbards disturbing 
their normally graceful movements. 
But not until the day of dress rehear- 
sal—which had been postponed until 
the final hour to save money on rent- 
ed costumes—did it occur to anyone 
that the thickness of the thigh and 
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If You're Giving a Costume Play 
By Margaret Mayorga 


the knock of the knee should have 
been measured along with the elocu- 
tionary virtues. 

And so when the time of perform- 
ance arrived, an absurdly gluttonous- 
looking Will Scarlet romped onto the 
stage with a boom that echoed to the 
remotest corners of the large audi- 
torium, and Little John, stuffed 
around his waist-line to make him ap- 
pear huge, betrayed his manly in- 
eptitude by two ‘exceedingly shaky 
and very spindly legs. Certainly, the 
vogue of the one- piece bathing suit 
has saved the present generation of 
aspiring amateurs from any similar 
catastrophe. 

But even today there is need to 
consider whether the most talented 
girl in the dramatic group would ap- 
pear well as the slim Jane Eyre or 
better within the billowy folds of 
elaborate costume such as Mary of 
Scotland might wear, or best as slat- 
ternly Dame Van Winkle; the Dutch 
wife of the immortal Rip. Profession- 
al actresses may stuff their cheeks 
and pinch their waists and putty their 
collar-bones, but amateurs produce 
better plays when players are cast 
with discretion. Costumes can be 

made to cover, as well as exhibit, a 
multitude of sins. 

The psychological effect of cos- 
tumes is important to the spectators, 





White 
} re typical of the late eighteenth century were worn by the cast of Pride and 
Prejudice, the play by Helen Jerome, based on Jane Austen’s ev.r-popular novel. 





Vandamm 


Queenly clothes for a queen, This is 
how Pauline Frederick looked as Queen 
Elizabeth in the play Mary of Scotland. 


and even more important to the play- 
ers. The military clothes of Revolu- 
tionary and Civ il War plays will fur- 
nish confidence to shy young men 
who would disdain silk knee breech- 
es. In another group are the boys and 
girls who prefer crinolines or Chi- 
nese costumes because things mili- 
tary are distasteful to them. High 
school students can assist their play 
directors immeasurably by helping 
to choose plays for production which 
suit the psychology of the young 
actors themselves. 

I once had occasion to cast a group 
of young men in a dramatization of 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Of the 
group, two or three de monstrated a 
natural instinct for acting, but the 
rest were average young men—except 
for two who were classed as morons. 
The trick of making the morons act 
with the rest of the cast was accom- 
plished by an expert make-up man 
who had the soul of an artist. He tat- 
tooed anchors and mermaids so vivid- 
ly on arms and chests, and marked 
facial characteristics so thoroughly 
that the men, costumed and set in 
their romantic environment, were 
transported into the story itself. What 
they produced was a demonstration 
of ensemble acting that more gen- 
uinely talented boys would have been 
unable to give. This result was ac- 
complished in spite of the fact that 
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one boy found it impossible to re- 
member any of his cues either in re- 
hearsal or on the night of the per- 
formance, and had to be methodically 
prompted by the person nearest 
him. He was as blissfully un- 
aware of his shortcomings, how- 
ever, as the audiencé was; in 
fact, after weeks of rehearsal, I 
think he still believed that dra- 
matic “cues” had something to do 
with billiard balls. 

All players yearn for perfec- 
tion in their performances, but 
audiences sometimes impishly 
await the things that may go 
wrong in an amateur production. 
Costume plays offer their own 
particular opportunities for slips 
that may disturb the peace of 
mind of the young actors and 
actresses. I have already men- 
tioned sword-play, but over this 
crudity indulgent audiences are 
inclined to draw a forgiving cur- 
tain if violations are not too fla- 
grant. If a plot suggests that there 
is a target to shoot at with gun 
or arrow, however, the sporting 
instinct of the spectators is chal- 
lenged and can not be trifled 
with. High school William Tells 
need to shoot at apples that are 
definitely off-stage, and must 
make sure that no other actor is lurk- 
ing in the wings when William lets 
the arrow fly. 

It was in the previously mentioned 
Robin Hood that I myself was down- 
stage left (D.L., as the play-books 
= it) dying, as it were. As I lifted 

y long bow to shoot an arrow 
liter. the window upstage right 
(U.R.) I made a beautiful speech; 
where the arrow would fall in the 
forest beyond the window, there was 
I to be buried. I had practiced the 
shot often and perfectly. On the night 
of performance, as I took aim, the 
back of one of the stage-hands loom- 
ed full in the path of my open win- 
dow. He stood motionless, not seeing 
me. When I aimed my arrow over his 
shoulder and through the window at 
the same time, in a way which nar- 
rowed my space considerably, the ar- 
row caught in the window-frame on 
stage, and I gasped my dying breath 
amid howls of delight from the au- 
dience. 

The important thing to remember 
in giving a costume play is that the 
costumes and old-fashioned accoutre- 
ments must not run away with the 
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Roman or Biblical 
CAtla 


show; they are useful and interest- 
ing as aids, but “the play's the thing.” 
The pure white horse in gay trap- 
pings which you plan to mount in Act 
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From ‘‘Costuming the Amateur Show 
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lined versions of both of these plays 
have been presented successfully at 
the San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York World’s Fairs); and there is 
George Bernard Shaw's An- 
drocles and the Lion (one act), 

Concerning French history, 
there are Witter Bynner’s Beautt y 
and the Jacobin (one act) or Jus- 
tin Huntley McCarthy's If I were 
King. 

If English history is your pre- 
dominant interest, Maxwell An- 
derson’s Elizabeth the Queen and 
Mary of Scotland are not beyond 
the reach of proficient high 
school actors. 

In the ever popular field of 
American history, there are in- 
numerable plays suited to high 
school production: Maxwell An- 
derson’s Valley Forge, Augustus 
Thomas’ The C opperhead, Low 
Beach’s The Clod (one act), 
William Gillette’s Secret Service 
and Held By the Enemy, Edwin 
Henry Peple’s The Littlest Reb- 
el, John Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, and E. P. Conkle’s Pro- 
logue to Glory. 

If the play of social manners 
is preferred to the strictly his- 


Dorothy Lynne Saunders @Samuel French) torical one, there are Helen Je- 


Various tunics for foundation design. 


II will stir more applause than the 
leading lady herself, and she will be 
furious about it. In amateur plays, 
pets of all kinds are hazards, even 
when simply carried on; they are so 
likely to be better actors than human 
beings. Although it is well if the set- 
ting creates applause when the cur- 
tain goes up, make sure that the 
pewter will not tumble or the fire 
irons catch a hoop skirt or the old 
whaling lamp upset during some 
tense scene. And eschew bravely such 
picturesque items as old cow horns 
that blow lustily during rehearsals 
but emit the frailest of squeaks when 
the long-awaited moment for the hero 
to call his men together arrives. A 
tranquil costume performance is as 
much the reward of judicious ‘elimin- 
ation of properties as of casting and 
practice. - 

What costume plays are suitable 
for high schools? There are many 
more than can be conveniently men- 
tioned here. If your interest centers 
in Roman history, for instance, there 
is Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra (the stream- 


rome’s Pride and Prejudice and 
Jane Eyre, Edward Knobloch’s My 
Lady's Dress, Paul Kester’s When 
Knighthood Was in Flower, Louis 
Evans Shipman’s D’Arcy of the 
Guards, Clyde Fitch’s Beau Brum- 
mell, Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur 
Beaucaire, Louis N. Parker’s Poman- 
der Walk, Marion de Forest’s Little 
Women. 

When you need a costume play 
that can be used without too great 
strain for an all-boys’ or all-girls’ cast, 
there are the Chinese plays, Benrimo 
and Rhodes’ The Willow Tree, Hazle- 
ton and Benrimo’s The Yellow Jack- 
et, S. I. Hsiung’s Lady Precious 
Stream; and most of the one-act plays 
of Lord Dunsany. 

If you desire fantastic costumes, 
there are Karel Capek’s R.U.R. and 


The World We Live In (Insect com- 


edy). 

These are a few suggestons out 
of many hundreds that might be 
named. In later articles that will talk 
of dramatizations and classical works, 
other costume plays will be noted. 
Six of the plays mentioned above 
have appeared in Scholastic within 
the last two years. 
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Saving Labor With Pen and Pencil 


They’ve Been Writing Shorthand for Two Thousand Years 


AMUEL PEPYS was famous 

for many good reasons. He 

played the flute expertly and 
delighted in singing madrigals with 
his family. He sat in Parliament, be- 
came secretary of the British Ad- 
miralty, and had an important part 
in building the Royal Navy to its 
fame as “Mistress of the Seas.” And 
from 1660 to 1669 he wrote a diary 
which gives us our most intimate and 
entertaining picture of the social life 


By Gertrude Robinson 


Pepys, who was threatened with 
blindness and so compelled to make 
an end of his shorthand diary, lived 
on down the years into the next 
century. In 1750, improved and 
known as Gurney’'s system, it be- 
came the proper forerunner of the 
systems we know today over which 
budding stenographers exercise their 
brains and train their memories. 
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The diarist Samuel Pepys and an actual entry from his famous Diary. He used the 
shorthand system of Thomas Shelton, but modified it by inventing new characters. 


of England in the Seventeenth Cen- 


But of all the thousands of readers 
who have enjoyed the flavor of that 
breezy journal, few know that Pepys 
wrote it in shorthand. Modern as that 
sounds, it wasn’t a new invention 
even for his day. Pepys’ cipher was 
a system of mysterious curls and dots 
and dashes and angles compounded 
by his own inventive mind with the 
help of the shorthand system of 
Thomas Shelton. This had appeared, 
before Pepys was born, in 1630. 
Pepys made a great many changes 
in this old system to satisfy his own 
idea of writing a journal not to be 
read easily by curious and unworthy 
eyes. So well did he succeed that not 
until a century and a half later (in 
1825) was a part of this fascinating 
human document deciphered. Now 
another century has passed and a 
complete transcription of the famous 
diary has been made and is soon to 
appear in a standard edition. 

Of course Shelton’s system, which 
he called tachygraphy, isn’t what 
could be called a living shorthand 
system today. Another that appeared 
in 1672, too late to help the unlucky 
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such as the Pitman and the Gregg. 
It is an engaging possibility that the 
young reporter who in 1788 took 
down the deliberations of the Vir- 
ginia Convention called to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States 
used an alphabet derived from this 
oldest living stenographic invention. 
At any rate, it was reported in short- 
hand of a sort. 

The honor isn’t all Gurney’s, 
though. Other substitutes for long- 
hand were used by early immigrants 
to the New World. We know that 
practical Roger Williams used one as 
well as John Winthrop the Younger, 
Governor of the Connecticut Colony. 
Incidentally, Winthrop’s wife, Mar- 
tha, was probably the first woman 
to use shorthand on this continent, 
and wrote most of her correspond- 
ence with the Governor in it. Not 
to mention that the town clerk of 
Salem, Massachusetts, kept his rec- 
ords between 1636 and 1639 by 
means of a streamlined abbreviated 
writing that makes them document- 
ary treasures. 

However, the seventeenth century 
systems are mere youngsters com- 


pared with the real ancestors of short- 


hand. Antiquarians believe that much 
of the mystery of the hieroglyphic 
carvings of prehistoric times is due 
to short-cut writing schemes. As to 
historic times, a thousand years be- 
fore Christ Persians and Egyptians 
and Hebrews had developed a much- 
in-little writing art. The origin of 
this is associated with the birth of 
that indispensable writing tool, the 
alphabet. In the dim days that the 
historian refers to comfortably as at 
least 2,000 years before Christ, in- 
genious people living, it is thought, 
in southern Babylonia grew weary 
of sculpturing their records. So they 
took to inventing curious characters 
which we call cuneiform because 
they are wedge-shaped. These, singly 
or in combination, stood for certain 
sounds. 

In actual fact, an alphabet was 
created. Down the ages it mean- 





The notebooks of the scribes were pans 
of wax. Their pens were styli. With 
these they cut shorthand into the wax. 
dered, and by way of many peoples 
and the mixing of cultures through 
conquest and commerce, Greece and 
Rome, and at last England got their 
form of the alphabet. Here it is, the 
familiar alphabet of twenty-six let- 
ters, though originally it had less, 
and most of us seem to be content to 
go on fitting it together into words 
and setting them down in longhand. 

Nevertheless, there have always 
been men and women of inventive 
mind who have been fascinated with 
the dream of abbreviated writing. 
Coming out of the days of actual 
history, days that seem real and not 


cloudy shadows popping out of a 
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past we cannot even pretend to re- 
construct, is tangible evidence of 
Greek notas, or shorthand record- 
ings, evidence treasured in the Vati- 
can library and other storehouses of 
evolving cultures. 

To be really practical, though, we 
must go to the man from whom Ro- 
man shorthand reports got their 
name of Tironean Notes. This man, 


A present day caricaturist depicts Caesar 
and his stenographers. 


the first authentic reporter, was Tiro, 
a freedman and the amanuensis of 
Cicero. In 63 B. C. he reported the 
most famous political trial of history. 
It was that of Catiline in the Roman 
Senate on the charge of conspiracy. 
Tiro took down the speeches of 
Caesar and Antony. School-boys 
have a right to blame Tiro for setting 
verbatim records of these speeches 
and of Cicero’s Catiline Orations in 
a shape to pester them ages later. 

Tiro’s system may have been a 
strain on the memory of Roman in- 
tellects, but it was surely a practica- 
ble one. With variations it survived 
and was practiced even by the re- 
nowned of later days. 

So shorthand came marching along 
with time, and history's giants have 
been especially prone to become ad- 
dicted to this fascinating art. There 
was, for instance, Charlemagne, who, 
in his dark ninth century, occasion- 
ally sat down to practice Tyronean 
Notes, carried away with the possi- 
bilities of a secret record not to be 
read by prying eyes. 

But it took sixteen centuries from 
the time when Tiro became an im- 
mortal reporter, for the mind of man 
to work out an approach to the first 
modern system of shorthand. Per- 
haps it was because shorthand was 
largely banished during the Dark 
Ages as being “necromantic and dia- 
bolical.” The man who restored it 
was Dr. Timothy Bright, who in 1588 
dedicated his invention of an alpha- 
bet for abbreviated writing to his 
queen, Elizabeth of England. 
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That was how they got their real 
start, all these nimble pencils in the 
hands of today’s stenographers, in- 
tent on taking down everything from 
court trials to international radio 
broadcasts. Of course the inventive 
genius of later days has practically 
superseded the seventeenth ani 
eighteenth century shorthand sys- 
tems. They were merely ox-cart an- 
cestors of the two most widely used 
systems in this speed-ridden age of 
ours. Perhaps some of you who read 
this are studying one or both of them, 
Pitman’s and Gregg’s. 

If so, you may be grateful to two 
boys, one born in England in 1813 
and the other in Ireland in 1867. 
Out of the thousand or more short- 
hand systems devised for English 
alone these two are now almost uni- 
versally taught and used. 

The earlier born of these two in- 
ventive-minded boys, Isaac Pitman. 
was not a strong lad and his family 
regarded his preoccupation with 
words and their relation to sound 
with dismay. You may think there 
was reason in this when you know 
that by the time he was sixteen this 
young student of phonetics had read 
the dictionary through, much of it 
aloud. It didn’t actually harm him 
at all. Brain work for a purpose 
seldom does. Nor did his grinding 
at every shorthand theory he could 
lay hands on, including the best- 
known one of his day, that of Taylor. 
In fact Sir Isaac Pitman lived to 
round out eighty-four years, and by 
the end of his first twenty-four he 
knew enough about phonetics to pub- 
lish his own shorthand system. It 
was a rather difficult system, built 
up with position writing, shading and 
involved slope devices; yet it was 
so logically based that the chief vari- 
ation on it taught in this country, the 
Benn Pitman, is still recognized as 
having immense speed possibilities. 

The name of that other boy was 
John Robert Gregg. At the ripe age 
of eight his interest in shorthand 
began. One Sunday he saw a stranger 
taking cipher notes of the sermon and 
decided to dig into shorthand for 
himself. He started with the two 
systems then in use, Taylor and Pit- 
man, and discovered lions in the way. 
Young Gregg was no land to flinch 
before even cipher lions. 

Before he was twenty-one Gregg 
published his system, a system that 
avoided the position writing and 


shading and other characteristics that 
had been the bugaboo of many a 
learner. It was, little as we can re- 
alize it, an almost typewriterless 
world into which he launched this 
system that was to encourage busi- 
ness schools to spring up mushroom 
fashion on two continents. Only a 
brief ten years before that year of 
1888, when shorthand reached its 
majority and became an adult neces- 
sity, was the experimental typewrit- 
ing machine born, equipped with 
small letters as well as capitals. Not 
till a year later was the first really 
successful modern typewriting ma- 
chine put out. 

Today the young man who cast in 
his lot with America in 1893 and who 
celebrated his seventieth birthday 
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last June, knows that his system is 
taught in schools all over the world 
and has been adapted to many lan- 
guages other than English. Short- 
hand textbooks, Gregg and others, go 
out yearly in half billion and more 
quantities. The world has forgotten 
it ever got along without the good 
companions, shorthand and the type- 
writer. Of the latter some ten mil- 
lion are at work in the United States 
alone in this year 1939. As to short- 
hand, we know it as a kind of spring- 
board into occupational contacts and 
also as an increasingly necessary per- 
sonal accomplishment. We can none 
of us forget about achievements such 
as that of Charles Lee Swem. He 
went to business school nights and 
hoisted himself by means of short- 
hand facility from a mill job at 15 
to the White House at 20, as personal 
stenographer and official reporter to 
Woodrow Wilson. 

It begins to look as though in the 
rather near future most of us will 
take to shorthand for personal and 
business conveniences as naturally as 
to longhand, and as inevitably. 
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LASTIC 


NDER the sun, in 1872, a frozen 
river-bed loosened the Reuss 
Glacier, exposing jaws of 

strange beasts and the trace of a palm- 
leaf on a stone from a million years 
ast. Leonora Von Stosch, hardly one 
year old then, wrapped in snowy wool 
and comfortable, did not care, and said 
so in a poem when she was grown. Her 
cradle in Washington, D. C., where her 
father, Count Ferdinand Von Stosch, 
who had given up his German citizen- 
ship to become an American, had re- 
turned, after fighting with the Northern 
army in the War-between-the-States. 
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LEONORA SPEYER 


It was there, as a child learning of 
“gardens and books, strange seas and 
lands,” that she first tucked under her 
chin her violin which years later, she 
called “my box of birds.” Out from 
the fiddle’s wood, once a forest’s, with 
her “bow that was a bough,” she 
brought with greater and greater skill 
the singing notes. Then, as an eighteen- 
year-old girl, she began to appear in 
concert halls before large audiences, 
playing in particular with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


She lived in England most of the 
time after marrying Edgar Speyer in 
1902, but she returned with him and 
her small daughters to the United 
States during the World War. 


She dedicated her first book of verse, 
published in 1921, to “the five good 
years” during which she had been writ- 
ing poetry. Calling the volume, A 
Canopic Jar, she compared it to an 
Egyptian funeral-jar, saying “this little 
jar of song, Dead dreams that will not 
die.” Most of the poems dealt with 
white clouds, a birch tree in the water, 
swallows dipping their wings in the sun- 
set, her little girl’s big black piano flash- 
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SONNE 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
LEONORA SPEYER 


ing “all its teeth at her in a broad good- 
natured grin.” 

Real travels appeared soon in her 
poems. She saw a New England cot- 
tage with a horse shoe rusting above 
its door and roses about the porch; a 
woman selling oranges in a littered 
Neapolitan street, while another woman 
combed her hair; and the hills of Ober- 
ammergau where she re-pictured the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

The poem, “Oberammergau,” won 
the Poetry Society of South Carolina’s 
Blindman Prize for 1923; a few years 
later, the book wherein it appeared, 
Fiddler's Farewell, won the Pulitzer 
Prize of $1,000. In Fiddler's Farewell, 
as she put away her violin she said of 
it, “An empty shell along the empty 
sand Is not more still,” and “Come, lay 
your ear To the shell.” 

She said “Let me find words with 
which to sing of silence,” and so turned 
more singly toward the art of poetry. 
Her “Ballad of Old Doc Higgins,” who 
shot a mermaid that switched her tail 
about and spoiled his fishing, took the 
Nation’s Poetry Prize in 1926, and that 
year she brought out another book, 
Naked Heel. In 1933, she was elected 
president of the Poetry Society of 
America, and had the honor of being 
the first woman ever to hold that office. 

This summer Leonora Speyer pub- 
lished a new book, Slow Wall. A few 
of its poems are selected from her 
earlier volumes. They lead the curious 
reader to glance over the first books to 
see what verses she did not care to 
bring into the present volume, and what 
changes she made in those poems re- 
printed. Such a comparison 1s a lesson 
in what a writer of comparatively small 
talent can do by constantly weeding out 
faulty work and by attaining a better 
idea of what poetry is, 

From A Canopic Jar, she quotes 
nothing. This first book is frequently 
cheapened by such phrases as “the 
aching, eloquent kiss of you,” and 
“Deep in my heart is a faded pain.” 
In one poem, April walks the fields 
again “Trailing her leaves and holding 
all her buds against her heart.” 

This phrase, altered in the poem for 
reprinting in Naked Heel, became 
“Trailing reluctant leaves, Withholding 
as she scatters bud in bud,” which is 
an improvement, doing away with the 
false dragging-in of the word. “Heart.” 

Such alterations suggest the con- 
tinual trend Leonora Speyer has made 


in her whole, new poems toward a 
well-styled verse. Her successes are 
best in the modernized ballads and 
such simple lyrics as we quote here. 
“Happy is He” first appeared in Naked 
Heel; there is such a company of bird- 
poems in Slow Wall that it might have 
been called: “My book of birds.” 


Now Is Spread 
(from “Nightingales”) 
Now is spread 
Cool as a silken coverlet 
Across the sleeper’s bed 
Silence; 
Stripped is the wood, 


The orchard bare. 


Now is laid 

Lightly on the air, 

Soft as a coverlet 

Wider than any cry, 

Silence; 

The sparkling sounds are gone, 
As stars fade 

One by one. 


Somewhere, 

Deep, deep within the shade, 
A bird is roynd with sleep, 

A small bird’s head 

Is tucked beneath a wing. 
Who then shall sing? 


Who dare? 


Happy Is He . « « 
Happy is he who lies awake 
Because of grief that hems him round, 
For he shall hear, as I have heard, 
The first mild clamor of a bird 
That dares the day with sound, 


The soft, the gay, aggressive notel 
Resolute ripples from a tree 
Suddenly green, as well I know 
Who watch the pale sky paler grow: 
Dawn is about to be. 


Dawn is to be and birds to be; 
There is no room for anything 
Save dawn and birds in all the sky. 
Blessed is he, thrice-blessed I, 


To share this happening. 


Sleeping is good and dreams are good, 
And a wide, white bed for their fickle 
sake; 
But a bird at dawn in a greening tree, 
And the sound of its fluty filigree, 
Is worth the night awake. 
Reprinted from Slow Wall, by Leonora Speyer, 


by permission of and special arrangement with Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HEN you have read this page, 

\ x / you may ask, as many others 

have, just what poetry is. That 

all these contributions belong to the 

same genus is not indicated by similar- 

ity of form. Can you frame a definition 
that will include them all? 

Colloquial language and _ irregular 
form mark the first three poems as mod- 
ern, perhaps too the choice of themes 
not typically poetic. 


There’s a Place for You 


So, young man, you wish to be an engineer? 

Well, work hard at your solid and your phy- 
sics, for there’s a place for you. 

You can learn to build great military roads 
or to design big battleships or to invent 
a new machine-gun. 

You'll be important in the Big War. 


A nurse? Yes, my girl, we can use you. 

Study hard and learn to amputate arms and 
legs, 

And to soothe hysterical men who are tired 
of seeing mud and guns and blood. 

A brilliant young nurse has a colorful future 
ahead, 

What with gangrene and shellshock and 
gassed soldiers, 

Yes, the Red Cross can use you in the Big 
War. 


There will be a place for all of you. 

Some of you girls may plan to just make good 
wives for some of you boys. 

You can do your part too. 

You can stay home and listen to the clock 
“— still living, still living, still living—” 

And rush for the papers that tell of the dead 
—and pray. 


Or perhaps the nerve-wracking monotony is 
broken by the drone of another flight 
of bombing planes over the city, come 
to lay their eggs of death. 

Yes, boys and girls, you'll play a big part, 
all of you, in the Big War. 

So study hard and work harder, that some 
day you may receive a citation, or a 
plaque: 

“DIED ON THE FIELD OF HONOR” 

Or maybe just a stump where your arm or 
leg used to be. 

Elzin Williams, 16 
Austin (Texas) High School 
J. W. Markham, Teacher 


Problem Mother 
I wanted a dress of velvet (black slinky 


velvet ) 
strapless and low in back, 
you know the kind I mean. 
But mother bought taffeta (sky blue taffeta) 
full and with pink bows 
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and said, “Darling, you're only fifteen.” 

I had my hair done up (swooped up high) 
on top of my head, with curls, 
like a picture I had seen. 

But mother combed it down (straight down) 
in soft waves, tied with a bow, 
and said, “Darling, you're only fifteen.” 

I couldn’t get my algebra tonight (dull night) 
I've a headache—the phone hasn't rung— 
my brother acted so mean. 

I cried, threw my book (stupid book) 
Mother, hardly looking up, 
only muttered, “And you, a big girl of 

fifteen!” 
Hazel Conkling, 17 
Central High School 
Saint Joseph, Missouré 
Miss Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


Alone 


Here and there the corn stubble pokes a 
yellowed nose up through the white snow. 
A little rabbit chases his great shadow into 
the woods; 
A bit of ice crackles and falls from a low 
bush. 
All is still. 
A man pauses and leans on the fence, awed 
by the quiet beauty of the field. 
Then, uncomfortable in the silence, he turns 
roughly and strides down the road 
Scuffing loose chunks of ice before him, 
Joyce Truax, 17 
Edison High Schook 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. P. Mankowski, Teacher 


“Crockery” and “Tableau” though 
fresh and unhackneyed in expression 
and somewhat irregular in rhythm, re- 
semble the old verse forms more closely. 


Crockery 


Within a Spode and Wedgewood dignity, 

An aura of half-phrases in the air, 

And thoughts of what should come and does 

not come, 

She pours a verbal tapestry 

With jasmine tea 

And one hand to her hair. 

With unposed pose, some 

Artless art, she sits “giving of herself” 

And other barter of such worth, 

While all her little trophies om their shelf 

Shine and twinkle with some inward mirth. 
Bill Noble, 17 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 
Miss Christine McRae, Teacher 


Tableau 


At dusk in the month of May 

In the garden they were standing together, 
Not knowing what to say, 

Nor whether 

One word were worth a certain uttesanca, 


students submit their personal 
the of which will be pub- 
shed in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


Up through the tilted, half-mocking glance, 
Up through the easy gambit of a smile, 
The pale and velvet effluence they knew 
Glimmered with some shy, white guile. 
He did not touch her then. There was no 
meed. ... 
Always the inexpressible is true. 
Bill Noble, 17 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 
Miss Christine McRae, Teacher 


Less subtle and original, but modern 
in sound, is “October.” The rhythm is 
deftly controlled. 


October 


I hold October in my hand 

And watch it gleam, 

All green of grass and blue of sky, 

Like some strange dream, 

Her many colors veiled in mist, 

Her sun-shot air 

Sparkling with love. 

Indeed! Take care! 

October is a magic jewel, 

An opal, and 

May hurt you with its sudden fire 

As it turns in your hand. 
Elisabeth J. Doty, 15 
Avonworth High School 
Ben Avon, Pa. 
Ray Maize, Teacher 


In the regular stanzas of “Saga” most 
of the old devices of verse are used, 
but, despite clichés, with a skill that de- 
serves notice. How many “tricks of the 
trade” can you identify? 


Saga 


Ghosts are riding the storm tonight. 
Loud their thunder trumpets blow; 
Gleaming swords flash silver-white 
Where the daring swordsmen go. 


Flying hooves spurn the hungry seas; 
Death lies there but they cannot die. 
They skim the tops of the gale-bent trees, 
Hearing the wild wind’s cry. 


Swift they ride through the driving rain, 

Swift they vanish from sight. 

Pale phantoms rushing past hill and plain 

Have ridden the gale tonight. 
Jacqueline Morand, 15 
Concord (N. H.) High School 
Miss Helen Brown, Teacher 
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Words from the Desert 
By Bruce M. Metzger 


your life. In fact you're reading 

one now. But it probably never 
occurred to you that this indispensable 
common word originated not in Amer- 
ica or England, but in the exotic Orient. 
For magazine came, via the land bridge 
of France, Spain, and Africa, from the 
Arabic word makhzan, which meant a 
storehouse or granary to the Bedouins 
of the Near East. 

The Arabic words in the English lan- 
guage are full of such surprises. They 
are not nearly so numerous as the words 
borrowed from Latin and Greek, nor so 
frequently used as the basic words of 
Anglo-Saxon derivation. Yet nearly one 
thousand English words have come 
either from or through the language of 
the Arabs. And many of these words 
carry with them traces of the pic- 
turesque desert life of nomads. 

These Arabic words have come into 
modern speech through devious paths. 
Most important of these was the part 
played by Arab traders who brought 
not only ‘fancy food stuffs and expen- 
sive textiles from the East to Eurepe 
but also brought the names of these 
commodities as well. Scarcely less im- 
portant was the work of Arabic scholars 
in Spain during the Middle Ages. It 
was due to these Moorish savants that 
not a few scientific and philosophic 
terms were introduced from Arabic into 
the modern European languages. 


Y'e read magazines every day of 


In order to note the range of English 
words coming from Arabic, let us imag- 
ine a series of events that might very 
well happen during the space of only 
one hour some afternoon. The number 
of ordinary, commonplace Arabic words 
is surprising. 

(In the following narrative all the 
words printed in italics derive from 
Arabic. The list might easily have been 
tripled in number had words been con- 
sidered which, though not of Arabic 
origin, have passed through the mouths 
of Arabian traders in their journey 
from various other languages to Eng- 
lish.) 

oO ° J 

Tom Brian glanced up at the clock 
in the chemistry laboratory. The period 
would soon be over; then a game of 
tennis with Ruth Todd! He began to 
put away his apparatus. Tom had not 
done well that day in the experiment 
with benzenes and alcohols. The for- 
mulas had to be expressed in algebra, 
and who can work out algebra while 
thinking of the good time soon to be 
had on the court? Ciphering and day- 
dreaming, Tom found, do not mix any 
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better than any antimony and strong 
alkalis he had used by mistake. He 
knew what he would see next day on 
his laboratory write-up—a big zero. 

At last school was dismissed, and 
then Tom was off with a racket and 
Ruth. 

On the way to the municipal tennis 
courts they passed their favorite corner 
drug store. Both felt that they could 
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“Isn't that pretty music? The an- 
nouncer said that it is a lute trio.” 

When leaving the store, Ruth called 
attention to an attractive display of 
amber colored jars of perfume labeled 
“Attar of Roses.” Tom made a mental 
note of this, for Ruth’s birthday was 
not far away. 

Tom suggested that they walk past 
the zoo on their way to the tennis 
courts. “They have recently bought a 
large giraffe,” he said, “and had to pay 
a high _ tariff to bring it into this 
country.” 

Ruth was more delighted with the 


“Picturesque Word Origins’’ (Merriam) 


ASSASSIN: In eleventh-century Persia, a secret order was founded among the Ismaili, 
a Mohammedan sect. Its members used the Oriental drug hashish, and when under 


its influence committed murder. 


It spread terror over Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor 


for almost 200 years. The murderous drinker of hashish came to be called hash- 


shash, “one who has drunk of the hashish,’ 


play a better game if they first had a 
cooling confection. 

“Oh, look,” said Ruth as they passed 
a counter where henna hair wash was 
displayed, “don’t you want me to dye 
my hair that color?” 

“You do that,” Tom playfully threat- 
ened, “and I shan’t take you to see “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves.’ Accord- 
ing to the billboards it will be a good 
movie—there are Moslem sheiks with 
long saffron colored sashes, and viziers 
smoking hashish in hookahs. They 
think nothing of assassinating foreign 
infidels.” 

They sat down at a table in an alcove 
and glanced at the menu. 

“They have a new feature,” Tom ob- 
served, “a coffee sherbet with lemon 
syrup.” 

“Let’s order that,” suggested Ruth, 
“I am getting tired of ice cream sodas.” 

“We are going to have something for 
dinner that I like,” Ruth continued. 
“It is artichokes.” 

“I don’t . . . Oh, listen,” broke off 
Tom, noticing the program on the radio. 


* and from that comes our word “assassin.” 


graceful gazelles than with the giraffe. 
She said that it looked as though it were 
at a comic masquerade party. 

After arriving at the courts, they 
were agreeably surprised to see that 
someone (later they learned that it was 
Admiral Hoskyns) had generously do- 
nated an old mohair sofa for the use of 
spectators. This replaced a worn-out 
cotton mattress. 


° . a 


It will be seen that these words have 
no one common characteristic by which 
they may be immediately distinguished 
from other words. But there is, how- 
ever, a sort of trade mark which pomts 
to the Arabic derivation of some Eng- 
lish words. That mark is the presence 
of the letters al in the English word. 
Al in these words represents the Arabic 
definite article, the. Some common 
examples are: albatross, alchemy, al- 
cohol, alcove, alfalfa, algebra, almanac, 
alkali, and Allah. In the word admiral 
it appears at the end because the last 
part of the Arabic phrase “ruler of the 
(sea)” was lost. 
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BOOKS 


NONSENSE NOVELS. By Stephen 
Leacock 


How well | remember my embarrass- 
ment the tirst time I read this book. I 
was waiting in the parlor for a woman 
to whom 1 nad a letter of introduction. 
On her table was Leacock’s Nonsense 
Novets; the title lured me and I began 
to read. In two minutes | was laughing 
loudiy and soon atter, I looked up at 
my horritied hostess, who had rushed 
downstairs at the sound of my shouts, 
and tound a stranger in fits beside her 
fireside. 

I still laugh just as heartily over this 
book, and a book that stays funny as 
long as that is worth having in any- 
boay’s library. It is a series ot parodies, 
not so much of particular novels as of 
types of novels, such as the sentimental 
society romance or the make-believe 
medieval. 

Parody is a parasite art: it lives on 
something alreaay written and dies when 
that does. Christopher Ward wrote a 
wondertul parody of T/..s Freedom, for 
instance, but nobody would enjoy it 
now because nobody remembers This 
Freedom. Barry Pain’s Playthings and 
Parodies and Max Beerbohm’s Christmas 
Garland lasted many years—the latter 
is still published by Dutton and a fa- 
vorite on both sides of the Atlantic— 
because their parodies were of books 
or authors who have lasted. A good 
parody is a compliment to the original. 
When you adapt “To be or not to be” 
to apply to something going on in your 
school, it doesn’t mean you are making 
fun of Shakespeare: you are taking 
good-natured liberties with Hamlet be- 
cause you know it can stand it. 

Parody is an excellent exercise in 
criticism, and I hope you try it—but 
don’t be too funny. For that you must 
have a special gift. Stephen Leacock 
has the gift. His fun helped the Allies 
to keep up their spirits in the last war: 
it looks as if Wodehouse would do it 
for them this time. Fun is a fine tonic; 
never belittle it, or look down on the 
man who can make it! 


PERSUASION. By Jane Austen 

I always liked Pride and Prejudice 
and Emma, but when I first read Jane 
Austen I thought Persuasion was slow. 
Its tone was so gentle as almost to be 
sad, and I fear I did not get much out 
of it then. But as time went on, I found 
it unfolding beauties I did not know 
were there, and now it is my favorite 
of all these five incomparable novels 
of “dear delightful Jane.” 

Here are three reasons why. First, 
it is so amusing to find a heroine who 
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thinks (and so does everybody in her 
family) that she is completely on the 
shelf because she is twenty-seven. She 
is pretty, charming, and because she 
was not permitted to marry the man she 
loved when she was seventeen, she has 
not married at all, and of course now 
she hasn't a chance of being asked. 
That would strike anyone as funny, 
now! 

Second, everyone in the novel is so 
well-mannered. Some of them are vain 
and selfish, some may be silly, some are 
noble and kind, but every one is polite. 
You had to be, if you moved in good 
society in the early nineteenth century. 
At least you had to be if you moved in 
a Jane Austen novel. 

Third, this novel has the most beauti- 
ful proposal of marriage in English fic- 
tion. There is a delightful one in Pride 
and Prejudice, which begins with 
Darcy’s telling Elizabeth he is asking 
her against his better judgment. But 
in Persuasion the scene rises to such 
beauty that the very words are like 
music. Read this novel, and when you 
reach the scene where Anne and Har- 
ville begin a conversation while Went- 
worth writes unseen at a table nearby, 
—read slowly. It will be worth it. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Micce-te we martes 


HUDSON 


In the first issue of Scholastic this semester 
you read an excerpt from Carl Carmer’s book 
The Hudson—the most popular to date of 
the Farrar & Rinehart Rivers of America 
series. The October 2 issue of Life carries 
a nine-page spread on “The Hudson River,” 
with handsome photographs by Margaret 
Bourke-White, and text which Mr. Carmer 
helped prepare. From these photographs and 
this text you'll probably get a better picture 
of this great river valley than was possible 
in the book itself. Miss Bourke-White and 
Mr. Carmer spent six weeks on a special 
trip, starting at the Hudson’s source at Lake 
Tear in the Clouds, using airplanes, boats, 
automobiles and trains, getting these very 
special pictures. 


ESSANDESS 


The New Yorker Magazine is running a 
series of three articles about the Messrs. 
Simon and Shuster and their publishing firm, 
Read this amazing story if you're curious 
about how publishing houses are run. One 
of Essandess’ newest ventures is the widely 
heralded A Treasury of Art Masterpieces 
($10.00), just out, which includes 144 color 
plates of great paintings ranging from Giotto 
to Grant Wood. 





TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 


Remember the old game of “Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral?” Here it is in a new dress, 
In the space after each word write A, V, or M and the small letter belonging to the correct 
definition. (Note that the initials of the numbered words spell something.) Key on page 35. 


1, Aboma a. a monkey with stout form and pronounced muzzle. 


2. Newt b. 
group. 


a silver-white metallic element belonging to the platinum 


. Ibis 


. Muscovy 
. Acanthus 
. Lignite 


. Vellum 
. Echidna 


. Galena 


. Edelweiss 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Tarpon 
Auk 


Banyan 
Lentil 
Eglantine 
Macaque 
Iridium 
Nova 


Emu 
Rhodium 
Arnica 


22. Latex 


a star which suddenly flares up and later fades to its original 
magnitude. 

a milky juice secreted by certain plants, as the rubber tree, 

any of a genus of perennial medicinal herbs. 

a rare, grayish-white metallic element found in platinum ores. 

a large, ostrich-like Australian bird. 

a plant of either of two rose-like plants, the sweetbrier and 
the dogrose. 

an Old World plant with pale blue flowers and broad pode 
containing edible seeds. 

an East Indian tree the branches of which send out aerial roots 
that grow down to the ground and form new trunks. 


a large sea fish found along the coasts of Georgia and Florida. 

any of several diving birds with small wings and a heavy 
body. 

a small perennial alpine herb of the aster family. 

fine parchment, originally that made from skins of calves 

a porcupine ant-eater. 

lead ore. 

one of various small salamander-like amphibians. 

a compact, carbonized vegetable substance forming an im 
perfect fuel between peat and coal. 

a large, tropical American snake of the boa family. 

a genus of perennial plants with large, handsome flowers. 

a wading bird, sacred to ancient Egyptians. 

@ large wopical American duck. 
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T was a sunshiny morning late in 
| May of 1861 when we left our 

old home. The big apple tree 
back of the house was in full bloom 
and so was the purple lilac bush in 
front. 

We all had new clothes for travel- 
ing. Both Mother and Aunt Christine 
had new flowered woolen gowns they 
called “de lane” and they had smaller 
hoops than usual and tight bodices. 
Mother's gown had pink flowers on 
it and Aunt Christine’s had lavender 
flowers, and Aunt Christine wore her 
precious blue crystal bottle vase 
pinned at her left breast with two 
blue pansies in it while Mother's 
bottle vase was of plain white crystal 
with a small bunch of violets and a 
rose geranium leaf. 

Both had small new hats which 
tied under their chins with broad rib- 
bons. And Aunt Christine was care- 
ful to see that her crystal smelling 
salts bottle was in her reticule to 
overcome the terrors of riding on the 
steam cars. She thought Mother 
should have one also, but when 
Father laughed uproariously at the 
idea they decided both could use the 
same bottle. 


Eliza, who was fourteen now, had 
a lightweight woolen gown, check- 
ered brown and red, which reached 
to her shoetops. But her sandy hair 
still hung down her back in long 
curls. 

Father was wearing a new broad- 
cloth suit and a stiff-bosomed shirt 
and a silk waistcoat and an immense 
gray cravat fastened by a pin made 
in the shape of a woman’s slipper. He 
wore his new black hat at a rakish 
angle and looked very dashing and 
haudsome, I thought. I myself had a 
new black suit very similar to Fath- 
er's, except that it buttoned higher 
on the chest. 

Hiram Mann came over from Bris- 
tol with a livery rig to drive us to 
Canandaigua—where we should de- 
part on the Canandaigua and Niag- 
ara Bridge Railway for the first leg 
of our long journey. We loaded our 
carpetbags in the back of the surrey 
together with a huge picnic basket 
filled with fried chicken, cheese, 
hard-boiled eggs, boiled ham, bread 
and butter and fried cakes and a 
quantity of russet apples that had 
been buried all winter. 


I was happy now to be on our way 
toward new scenes and- adventure 
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Forty Miles an Hour 


The Macdougall Family Boards the Iron Hoss 
in York State for “The Far Nebrasky Coast” 


By Clyde Brion Davis 


and I heard Mother in the back seat 
talking to Aunt Christine and saying, 
“Well, now that everything's as it is, 
I guess I’m glad were going away. 
But I keep worrying about how Alan 
will find us way out there in Nebras- 
ky when he gets out of the army.” 

Father looked over his shoulder. 
“Stuff and nonsense,” he cried. “Alan 
can get to Nebrasky City just as easy 
as going to Buffalo.” 

So, after a while our horses clop- 
clopped onto the hard streets of Ca- 
nandaigua and Hiram Mann drove 
us to the railway depot, although we 
didn’t know just when the next bri- 
gade of cars would steam west. Hi- 
ram Mann helped us unload our car- 
petbags and shawls and the picnic 
basket into the waiting room of the 
depot. Then he took off his high hat 
and bowed stiffly to Mother and Aunt 
Christine and even Eliza and he 
shook hands with Father and me and 
wished us Godspeed and good luck. 








Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 19-26 (English Section) are omitted 


We were in the waiting room and 
Mother and Aunt Christine and Eliza 
sat down together on a smooth, wood- 
en bench with their shawls folded 
neatly over their laps and we put the 
carpetbags and picnic basket in front 
of them on the floor. 

The floor was very dirty and the 
glass in the waiting-room windows 
was so dusty and cobwebby that little 
light entered. In the center of the 
room there was a huge rusty iron 
stove sitting in a box of sand. The 
box of sand was spattered with to- 
bacco juice. 

There was a strange, irregular 
click-clicking going on beyond the 
grilled window and the window had 
a sign over it reading, “Ticket Agent.” 

“What's that noise, father?” Eliza 
asked excitedly. 

“Magnetic telegraph,” Father said. 

I looked through the grilled win- 
dow and saw a man with a brown 


beard sitting at a table jabbing away 


27 














at a brass thing that chattered like a 
crippled cricket. The man wore a 
green shade over his eyes and was 
very intent at his work. 

Father came up to the grilled win- 
dow. “When's the next brigade of 
cars for Niagara Falls and the West?” 
he asked. 

“Just a moment.” The man spoke 
sharply without looking up. Father 
hunched his shoulders, lifted his chin 
and ran a forefinger inside his stiff, 
uncomfortable collar. There was an 
unidentified musty odor in the wait- 
ing room that I associated with the 
magnetic telegraph. 

Presently the bearded telegrapher 
pulled a small lever on the telegraph 
and quit jabbing the handle. The 
telegraph sputtered a couple of petu- 
lant clicks back and ‘then was silent. 
Then the man rose stiffly from his 
chair, snapped up his red sleeve gar- 
ters and sauntered over to the win- 
dow. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” he 
asked coldly. 

“You can tell me when the cars go 
to Niagara Falls and the West,” 
Father said. 

“Eleven-thirty,” said the man. 

Father craned his neck to look at 
a clock inside the office. “It’s a quar- 
ter after ten now,” he observed. 

The man looked. “That's right,” he 
confirmed brusquely. 

For the first time in my experience, 
Father seemed a little on the defen- 
sive. “All right for us to wait here for 
the cars?” he asked. 

“Why not?” blurted the man. “It's 
a waiting room. That’s what it’s for. 
You just want to see the cars or you 
going some place?” 

“We're sort of going some place, 
I'd say. Going clear out to the Ne- 
basky coast.” 

The bearded man’s’ manner 
changed ever so slightly. “Oh,” he 
said, “in that case you want to buy 
tickets. Cheaper a lot to buy passage 
here than pay on the cars. Where you 
say you're going?” 

“Nebrasky coast,” said Father, put- 
ting his hands in his pockets. 

The telegrapher reached under the 
counter and brought up a map and 
spread it out. Then with eyes squint- 
ed thoughtfully, he traced with a 
blunt forefinger from the right to the 
left, muttering to himself. His tongue 
stuck out the corner of his mouth, 
surrounded by brown whiskers. 
“Hmm,” he breathed finally, “that’s 
a long ways. Rails don’t run but to 


CLYDE BRION DAVIS 
(See page 33 for biography) 


St. Joseph, Missouri, and they ain't 
been even that far very long.” 
“I know it,” said Father. “We take 


a steamboat from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. 

“Oh, you know that already. Well, 
I can sell you passage from ‘here to 
Niagara Falls and from Niagara Falls 
to Port Huron, Michigan, and from 


Port Huron, Michigan, to Chicago, 
Illinois, and from Chicago, Illinois, 
to Hannibal, Missouri, and from Han- 
nibal, Missouri, to St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. You got to look after your own 
steamboat when you get to St. Jo- 
seph.” 

“I calculate. I can do that,” 
Father. 

“How many passages you want?” 
the man asked. 

“I got three grownups and two 
children.” 

“How old the children?” 

“Girl's fourteen; boy's eleven years 
old.” 

“Well, you got to buy a whole pas- 
sage for the girl. Boy can go for half 
a passage.” 

Then the man pulled up a dog- 
eared book and began to wet his 
thumb and flip the pages and scowl 
and write down things on a piece of 
paper and count on his fingers and 
cipher and look up at the ceiling 
mumbling and wet his thumb again 
and flip more pages and write down 
things and count on his fingers and 
cipher and I began to get hungry and 
went back to Mother and Aunt Chris- 
tine and Eliza who were sitting very 
straight on the wooden bench with 
their hands folded on their laps. 


said 


Father had completed his transac- 
tion with the agent and was sittin 
back with Mother and Aunt Chris- 
tine, looking pleased with himself. 

The magnetic telegraph was click- 
ing furiously again and the man with 
the brown beard was leaning over 
the machine, now and then writing 
something on a piece of paper with 
a crayon. 

“How I know he ain't a fraud?” 
Father said to Mother. “Maybe he’s 
above board, but how do I know? 
Suppose I buy passage all the way 
for all of us and spend money enough 
to buy four cows and a span of horses 
and when we get to Chicago, Illinois, 
say, I find the passage I bought to 
Missouri is no good. That’s happened 
before and how do I know it wouldn't 
happen now? And, by grab, what 
would I do then? Couldn’t v ery handy 
come back to Canandaigua just to 
lick this gazabo. 

“Maybe it'll cost a mite more the 
way I'm doing, but we'll be sure we 
ain't been horsed. I only bought pas- 
sage to Niagara. When we get there 
I'll buy passage to Chicago, Illinois, 
and so forth.” 

“Well, I think that’s probably 
safer,” said Mother. 

“This railroader was pretty mad,” 
Father went on. “Asked me if I didn’t 
trust him and I told him I didn’t trust 
anybody connected with the steam 
cars and if he didn't like it he could 
go soak his head. That shut him up.” 

The magnetic telegraph ceased its 
chatter and the bearded man opened 
the outside door and went out on the 
veranda that ran beside the steam- 
car rails. 

“Maybe the brigade of cars is com- 
ing, ma,” I said. “Can I go out and 
see?” 

“Not a speck of it,” said Mother. 
“You get out there and they might 
run over you.” 

“Til go ‘with him,” said Father. 

So we went out on the porch and 
the telegrapher was just pinning a 
piece of paper to a blackboard. He 
went back in the door without look- 
ing at Father and a group of loungers 
gathered around to read the paper. 

The paper, scrawled in red crayon, 
read: “Telegraph from Virginia. All 
quiet today along the Potomac. Gen- 
eral McDowell expected to move 
south and crush the rebellion before 
the week is out.” 

“Well, it’s about time, I’d remark,” 
one of the loungers said. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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<e-7YOU and YOUR JOB 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


. 
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American Youth 
on the March 


S employment of youth picking up? 
] Will the present recovery absorb 

enough of the unemployed to give 
beginners again a good chance? How 
will the European War affect our occu- 
pational picture? 

These are questions that interest all 
high school young men and women. It 
is our aim to help you answer them in 
Scholastic. “Fact-full” descriptions and 
latest news of these occupations will be 
brought to readers throughout the year 
in the popular “Careers in Brief” and in 
other features of our vocational depart- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, begin to think about such 
vocational fields as: 

Housing 

Factory production and machine operation 

Merchandising 

Subsistence farming and forestry 

Health service; physical education 

Public service and government work 

Education and recreation 

Food trades 

Household management and home eco- 

nomics 

Personnel management 

The service occupations 

Questions about occupations should 
be sent to the Vocational Editor. Those 
of general interest will be answered in 
the “Question and Answer” column. 

What about high school graduates 
now seeking work? Are they finding it? 
Their experience has much of value to 
you who are now in school. 

The truth is that some high school 
graduates, especially the girls, have 
sought and found what has been called 
“white-collar” work, but many have 
been disappointed. Even within the 
commercial field itself, stenographers 
are not nearly so much in demand as 
“sales girls” or even “general clerks.” 

In many cities, public employment 
officials tell us that there aré many more 
young and inexperienced workers seek- 
ing white collar jobs than there are such 
jobs available. Here, then, is one use- 
ful clue (and this is good for men as 
well as women): “Look to the field of 
merchandising, manufacturing and the 
service occupations. Perfect yourself in 
basic skills like Arithmetic, English, So- 
cial Relations, that you can apply in 
Many occupations. For specialized com- 
mercial jobs, be in the top third of your 
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By Robert H. Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 


. 
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commercial class, at least. Otherwise 
don’t be afraid to look elsewhere.” 

One national study carried on by the 
government in seyen centers in different 
parts of the coutry shows that experience 
is the one big thing demanded by em- 
ployers. Older boys and girls who ob- 
tain some sort of experience during sum- 
mer holidays and at other seasons thus 
have the inside track on jobs. 


The Jobs Youth Get 


What are your chances for getting a 
job in one of the professions? You may 
reckon them up on the following table. 
In seven American cities, scattered 
around the country, out of every 100 
young men: 

3 had professional jobs 

4 had jobs as proj-rietors, managers, offi- 

cials (including farmers) 

35 had sales and clerical jobs 

6 had skilled trade jobs 

35 had semi-skilled jobs 

12 had unskilled jobs 

5 had service jobs 

Out of every 100 young women in 
these same locations: 

4 had professional jobs 

1 had a managerial job 

35 were sales and clerical workers 

24 were semi-skilled workers 

17 had jobs in personal and domestic ser- 

vice 

1 was in unskilled manual work. 

Discouraged? Not if you face the 
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situation realistically. A harmonious ad- 
justment of all phases of your life or 
your own ability level is what you are 
after. Machines are increasing and so 
is the demand for machine “operatives” 
and even for some types of skilled work- 
ers. Livelihoods should become easier, 
less strenuous, if government, business 
and industry are fairly run. 


Your High School Course 


All these things have a bearing on 
your present studies in high shool. The 
course you select should be in line with 
your abilities and the probability of your 
going to college. If you plan to seek 
work after high school, it may be well 
for you to try to get some part-time ex- 

* perience in some line of work before 
graduation as soon as you are old enough 
to do so. 

Some sort of vocational training may 
be all right if it does not limit you too 
strictly to one skill or zone of knowledge 
in which there may be a surplus of work- 
ers and does not shut you off from other 
non-vocational fields of learning. Versa- 
tility is a virtue when you can do various 
things well, thus opening up a number 
of job possibilities as against one, or 
none, but it is a vice when you have 
nothing more than a “smattering” of 
knowledge and little practical compe- 
tence. 
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EN minutes after the South- 

side game was over the office 
of the Central Hi-Brow was al- 

most as busy as that of the Middle- 
vale Daily News. Bo Carter, Cen- 
tral’s star sports reporter, was pound. 
ing out his story, stopping only long 
enough to whisper a few words of 
encouragement to “mehitabel” when 
her “i's” started sticking (“mehitabel” 
was the Hi-Brow’s low-brow type- 
writer which always acted up at such 
crucial moments as these). “Lazy” 
Daisy Willard was at the other type- 
writer pecking away at her copy for 
the Sophomore Hi-Lites column. Red 









































as she rose and walked toward him, 
“It’s ruth as in Ruth Westmore, the 
erstwhile light of your life, if you can 
remember as far back as last sum- 
mer. But where do you find places to 
put such nice, juicy words? Oho, 
right on the front page in the Story 
of the Week. Listen, my children, 
and thrill to a real literary master- 
piece,” she cried, reading Bo’s story 
aloud. “Quote: Although slashed to 
shreds for 40 minutes by the snarling, 
tearing Purple Panther pack from 
Southside, the Central High Bull- 
dogs came out of the doghouse late 
in the final quarter, tore ruthlessly 
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Bagby was re-checking proofs (just 
to be sure the Taystee Bakery ad 
wouldn't have any more typographi- 
cal errors like last week’s “Fresh 
Bums and Rakes Daily”). And, as 
usual, editor Frank Hanna and Dick 
Kuhn were in an argument (Dick 
was bitten by the movies and thought 
he had to live up to Hollywood's idea 
of a managing editor: 2/3 nails, 1/3 
arsenic, and a dash of bitters ). 

“Whose lousy idea was this, any- 
how?” he growled at Phil. “This hold- 
ing the sheet a whole day just to get 
the story of the game? What if the 
game was BIG? What if it was played 
on Thursday instead of Friday? What 
if we'd played—Notre Dame, it would 
still be a bum scheme! It just means 
I'll be up all night getting this stuff 
set, so we'll be out on time tomor- 
row. And what about the rest of the 
copy? Here’s a wide-open space un- 
der Peg Winston's column. I suppose 
she’s hanging around the Double 
Decker hogging sandwiches while 
we sit and twiddle our thumbs. 
Peg’s ———” 

Foresent!” 

And with that announcement the 
blonde topic of their conversation lit- 


BOY 
dates 


GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Patent Off. 


5. Inside Story 


By GAY HEAD 


erally blew in. At the moment Peg 
(better known as Dipsy Doodle to 
her vast reading public) looked like 
the tail end of a tornado. Hat on the 
back of her head, hair flying, scarf 
only half-tied, her plaid jacket hang- 
ing off one shoulder, and a great wad 
of notes clutched in her teeth! 

Peg kicked the door shut as she 
tore off her jacket, managing to dump 
the entire contents of the pockets on 
the floor—comb, lipstick, coin purse, 
skate key, two or three nubby pen- 
cils, a souvenir football, a glove, and 
the last of a gooey package of mints. 

“Ooops!” she cried as she tossed 
the coat in the general direction of 
the wastebacket and flopped in the 
nearest chair. Frank seemed to ac- 
cept chronic dropsy as a female char- 
acteristic and started picking up the 
things on the floor. Dick made no 
move to help. (In the movies man- 
aging editors were never even decent 
to girl reporters, so why should he 
be polite? ) 

“How do you spell ‘ruthlessly’ 
asked Bo, suddenly coming up for 
air and resuscitation. “Is it r double-o 
or w-r-u———?” 


“Neither, my pet,” Peg answered 


(aha! ) into the invaders from Jungle- 
town and crashed over two quick 
touchdowns to emerge with a glorious 
14-13 victory! End quote. And whoo- 
pee! You said it, Bo!” And, as her 
own contribution to the celebration, 
Peg started trucking around the 
room. 

“Hey, cut out the comedy, you, 
and bat out some copy,” howled 
Dick. 

“Okay, chief! That is, if “Lazy- 
Daze’ doesn’t mind my using the 
typewriter.” 

“No, indeed,” Frank answered for 
Daisy. “She’s worn out, anyhow, 
chasing those funny little letters on 
the keyboard. Come on, Daisy, Gran- 
pa here is going to send you home. 
You can come again some other day.” 

Frank took Daisy to the corner to 
catch the bus and when he came 
back, Peg was already on her second 
page of copy for her column, Seein'’s 
Believin’. Phil picked up the first 
page and read: 

Cheers and chills . . . groans and 
goose-pimples . . . and whatagamel 
Why your little Dipsy Doodler almost 
went cross-eyed crazy trying to keep an 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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roar of thousands of voices as a 

lone figure worms in and out of a 

half dozen pair of clutching hands. On 

and on he goes, squirming and twisting, 

until he crosses a last white line fifty 

ds away. For it’s fall again and foot- 

is here. Football, the most thrilling 
game of them all. 

While the Yankees were humbling 
the Reds in the World Series, football 
had to play second fiddle. But from this 
point on into December, the pigskin 
sport will bask in the limelight all by 
itself. The season is on. And with it 
comes a new crop of pigskin greats: 
will-o’-the wisp ball-carriers, sharpshoot- 
ing passers and glue-fingered ends. If 
we can go by early signs, here are some 
of the teams and players who will make 
the headlines during the next six weeks. 
It's first and ten, and the East has the 
ball. 

Up on Rose Hill in New York City, 
the Fordham University ram has a mean 
look in his eye. Though Fordham’s 
schedule for the rest of the year includes 
top-noich teams trom every sector of the 
country—Rice, St. Mary’s, Indiana, Pitts- 
burgh, and N. Y. U.—the billygoat 
may plough right through them all. The 
Rose Hill team has a big, heavy line and 
a dream backfield containing Len Esh- 
mont, a junior, and Jim Blumenstock, a 

sophomore. 

As a sophomore last season, Eshmont 
tan Fordham rivals dizzy until a twisted 
imee hobbled him in mid-season. He 
Tuns and twists with reckless abandon 
and has it in him to become a second 
Red Grange. Blumensteck, though only 
a first-year varsity man, is a fine passer 


and kicker and is already regarded as 


Toate autumn days; the rising 
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one of the most versatile players in col- 
lege football. He is the finest passer 
Fordham has ever had, a long range 
kicker, and a deadly tackler and blocker. 
Fordham was beaten 7—6 by Alabama 
two weeks ago, but nobody is selling the 
Ram short. 

For the Big Ten championship of the 
Midwest, it looks like a dog-fight between 
Michigan and Northwestern. Michigan’s 
proudest possessions are Tom Harmon 
and Captain Archie Kodros, while the 
Wildcats brag about Red Hahnenstein, 
John Haman and Bill DeCorrevont. 
Harmon, more than any other player, 
was responsible for Michigan’s rise to 
power last season. He believes the easi- 
est way to elude a tackler is to run right 
over him, in steamroller fashion. Kodros, 
the captain and center, is a one-man 
Maginot line on defense. Nobody can 
cross over center when short, dump 
Archie is manning the wall. It will be 


_ interesting to watch the private duel 


between Kodros and Haman when these 
two great centers face each other in the 
Michigan-Northwestern game. 


Haman is 6 ft. 2 in. and weighs 215 
unds, a fierce roving tackler. In the 
Wildcat backfield, Coach Waldorf has 
two of the best ball-carriers in the coun- 
in Hahnenstein and DeCorrevont, 

In 1937, when Bill DeCorrevont was 
playing for Austin High of Chicago, 
close to 120,000 spectators poured into 
Soldiers’ Field to see him play against 
Leo High for the championship of the 
city. Bill did not disappoint the biggest 
crowd of all time. He scored three 
touchdowns and passed for another. 
Down South the Volunteers, of the 


University of Tennessee, have the same 
dazzling backfield that tore through 
every team it faced in 1938. The minute 
man of the team is George Cafego, 
sometimes known as “Bad News” be- 
cause he travels so fast. Captain Sam 
Bartholomew, quarterback, and Len 
Coffman, fullback, are a pair of teeth- 
rattling blockers. The Volunteers are 
unanimously picked to repeat their rec- 
ord of last year when they ran up 309 
points while yielding only two touch- 
downs and a field goal. 

Turning to the Far West, we find the 
University of Southern California ban- 
ners still fluttering over movie-land. 
With Harry Smith and Ambrose Schin- 
dler in the lineup, the Trojans expect 
to win another bid to the Rose Bowl, 
where they defeated unbeaten, untied, 
unscored-upon Duke 6 to 3 on New 
Year’s Day. “Blackjack” Smith is the 
hard-socking running guard who made 
most of the all-America teams last year. 
In the backfield, Schindler is all set to 
pick up where he left off in 1937. On the 
sidelines all last season with an injured 
knee, Schindler returns for what should 
be his greatest season. He’s always been 
a nightmare to opposing tacklers. 

He is a high jumper during the track 
season, a fact which enables him to get 
his knees up high under his chin and 
throw off tackler after tackler. 


The season is on. Tomorrow new 
heroes will be born on the country’s 
gridirons. But yesterday's heroes are 
not yet forgotten. Many of the great 
stars of the 1938 season were pitted 
against regular professional teams in all- 
star games this summer. The profes- 
sionals won all six of the more important 


games that were played. 
$1 

















Forty Miles an Hour 
(Continued from page 28) 

Father and I went back in the wait- 
ing room and after a few minutes we 
heard a lounger call, “Here she comes!” 

Father stood up. “Well, folks,” he said, 
“let’s go out.” Even he seemed a little 
excited as he picked up three of the 
carpetbags. 

Aunt Christine’s face was white and 
tense as if she were being led to the 
gallows. “Oh, dear,” she sighed, 
weakly. 

Eliza and I carried the picnic bas- 
ket between us and both Mother and 
Aunt Christine carried small carpet- 
bags, their shawls and reticules. We 
trooped out on the depot’s veranda and, 
sure enough, here came the cars steam- 
ing up from the big brick shed where 
they kept the steam engine when not in 
use. 

The huge locomotive’s bell was 
ringing loudly while steam blew alter- 
nately from one side and then the other 
with a hissing roar. Black pitch-pine 
smoke billowed up from the tall black 
chimney that was bigger around at the 
top than the water hogshead in Jake 
Lownes’s blacksmith shop. The barrel 
of the locomotive was glistening black. 
But in front was a sharp wooden ram 
made of heavy fence pickets and paint- 
ed bright red. Also brilliant red was 
the great reflecting lamp on the front 
of the barrel and the high iron wheels. 
But there were two big nubbins atop 
the barrel, something like big upside- 
down kettles, that were painted a 
pumpkin yellow. The brass alarm 
whistle sprang from the top of one of 
these kettles and the brass bell hung 
from a red frame just behind the chim- 
ney with its rope running back to the 
red cabin where worked the pilot and 
the firetender, rough-looking iediiies 
in blue jeans. 

The roof of the red cabin extended 
backward far enough to protect the fire- 
tender while he was stepping back and 
forth from the low red wood car that 
followed directly behind the locomo- 
tive. 

Now the depot porch was filled with 
people, some only down to see the 
show, but many hurried mem and 
women with carpetbags who were 
there to take the cars. 

With a great bumping and metallic 
screeching and hissing of steam, the 
locomotive stopped directly in front of 
us with the brigade of bright yellow, 
flat-topped cars strung along behind. 
On the red cabin of the locomotive was 
painted in a black-edged yellow scroll 
“Bertha L.” and I caught a glimpse of 
the florid-faced firetender throwing 
sticks of wood as long, almost, as fence 
posts into the blazing furnace. 

There was great confusion and yell- 
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ing. The loungers were all gathered 
around the locomotive and one yelled 
up to the pilot, “Say, do these iron 
hosses blow up often?” 

And the pilot spat out nearly a cup 
of tobacco juice on the depot veranda 
and said, “Naw—only once.” So the 
loungers all haw-hawed and slapped 
one another on the back and howled: 
“They only blow up once. That's pretty 
good. They only blow once. 
Wouldn't be anything left after they 
blowed up once.” 

An excited man in a blue uniform 
with gold around the collar and sleeves 
skipped along the depot = yelling, 
“al aboard! All aboard that’s going 


aboard. All aboard for Rochester, 
Batavia, East Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and points west.” 

° 


People hurriedly were climbing 
aboard the car in front. The bell on 
the locomotive began to ring lazily, 
“ding-clang, ding-clang.” Father helped 
Mother and Aunt Christine into the car, 
dashed out again and lifted his carpet- 
bags to the platform. By that time 
Eliza and I panted up with the basket 
and Father reached down and lifted the 
basket up with the carpetbags. 

Eliza and I scampered up the stairs 
and seized the basket again and entered 
the car. The interior was gaudily 
painted yellow like the exterior and the 
seats were red plush. Eliza and I 
struggled down the narrow aisle past a 
dozen or so passengers who eady 
were seated, toward the rear of the car 
where Mother and Aunt Christine were 
sitting gingerly together. The bellow- 
ing voice of the fellow in the blue uni- 
form still was roaring, “All aboard—all 
aboard!” outside. 

I stumbled over a tin spittoon in the 
aisle and just then the car gave a ter- 
rible rumbling jerk forward and I went 
sprawling. Eliza dropped her end of 
the basket and fell in the lap of a 
plump woman. 

“Look alive there!” called Father. I 
was spread-eagled over the big picnic 
basket, but I turned and saw that 
Father was grinning and that he had 
dropped one of his carpetbags in order 
to grab the back of a seat. 

“Oh, excuse me, please,” Eliza said 
to the plump woman. 

I got to my feet but another lurch 
sent me sprawling again. 

“Low bridge there, sonny,” said an 
Irishman in the seat next to me. 

“Jeepers,” I said, “was it a wreck?” 

“Not yet,” said the Irishman. “We 
don’t wreck until we go down the Ba- 
tavia hill.” 

The car was now bumping alarm- 
ingly in short rapid jerks like a marble 
rolling down a washboard. I struggled 
to my feet in desperation and worried 
the basket back to a vacant seat behind 


Mother and Aunt Christine, slid it be 
tween the seats and climbed over it to 
the window. Eliza sat down beside 
me and Father with his three big car. 
— took the seat across the aisle 
rom us. 

a — 3 

Father leaned across the aisle. “This 
is kind of splendid, ain’t it?” he said 
to Eliza and me. 

“Jeepers, I said, “never saw anything 
like it.” 

Eliza smiled sadly. “We're on our 
way,” she said, “to the far Nebrasky 
coast.” 

Presently the man with the gold. 
braided blue uniform came into the car 
and, bracing himself against the sway 
and bounce, began to take up passage 
tickets and to collect money from those 
who had not bought passage. Father 
handed him our passage tickets and 
pointed out our party. “When,” he 
asked, “do we get to Niagara Bridge” 

“Three-thirty or four o'clock.” 

Father shook his head in amazement, 
“Imagine that,” he said. “Know where 
we can catch the cars there for 
Chicago?” 

The man shook his head. “Ain’t any 
cars run from Niagara Bridge to 
Chicago, Illinois. You can take the cars 
from Niagara Bridge to Port Huron, 
Michigan.” 

“Well, there’s a railroad runs from 
Port Huron, Michigan, to Chicago, Illi- 
nois, ain’t there?” 

The railroader looked meditatively at 
the ceiling. “They say there is,” he 
observed cautiously. “I ain’t ever rode 
on it. Ain’t ever seen it. But they say 
there is.” 

“You know where we can catch the 
cars from Niagara Bridge to this other 
place--Port Huron, is it?” 

“Port Huron, Michigan? Well, I think 
there’s a train sometime early tonight. 
That's a Canadian railroad and you cross 
into Canada at Niagara City. You can 
find out all about it there.” 

“Gol,” I said to Eliza, “we're going 
clear outside of the United States. We 
got to go through Canada to get 
Nebrasky.” 

© > e 

Eliza and I took turns sitting nest 
to the window, feeling the wind blow- 
ing cool on our cheeks and smelling the 
rich pine smoke from the locomotive. 
It was very fascinating and not a bit 
frightening when we got used to the 
bounce and speed. 

But despite the excitement I suddenly 
discovered I was very hungry and ap 
pealed to Mother. 

“Well, well,” she said, “I calculate 
it is time for dinner.” She leaned across 
the aisle. “Jack,” she said, “if youl 
get up the dinner basket we'll have 
something to eat.” 

Father grinned. “Some victuals would 
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grateful to my innards,” he said. 

He lifted the basket up on the seat 
and opened the lid. Mother rose to dole 
out the food, but the cars lurched going 
around a curve and threw her back, 

y on Aunt Christine. Aunt Christine 
ighed wearily. Mother laughed. “Land 

Goshen,” she said, “I can’t keep on 
my feet. Calculate you'll have to hand 
out the food, Jack.’ 

Father lifted out a napkin, put a 
couple slabs of buttered bread and 
chicken and cheese on it. “Have some 
yictuals, Chris?” he asked, leaning across 
Mother. 

Aunt Christine shook her head. 
“Couldn’t touch a bite,” she moaned. 

’ Mother took the napkin. Then Father 
ve Eliza and me big helpings of every- 
ing and it was very fine, sitting there 

on the red plush cushions, eating fried 

chicken and friedcakes and apples and 
throwing the bones and cores out the 
window. 

When we were through we staggered 
back to the water tank in the rear of 
the car and drank water from the tin 
cup. Then Father and I went out the 
back door and stood on the platform, 
holding tightly to the iron railing. There 
we got a better notion of the speed we 
were traveling than inside, for the tim- 
bers that held the iron rails together 
were rushing under us so fast they were 
only a gray blur and the dust rose be- 
hind the cars in a choking cloud. There, 
too, the roar of the brigade was louder 
as was the screeching steam whistle. 

“Jeepers,” I yelled, “this is fine. Let’s 
ride out here most of the time.” 

Father grinned and, letting go the 
railing with one hand, pulled his new 
hat on tighter. 

Presently the door opened and the 
blue-uniformed railroader stepped out. 
He took hold of Father’s arm. “Come 
inside,” he shouted. “Want to show you 


. something.” 


Father and I edged inside the door 
and the railroader pointed to a picture 
of a skull and crossbones painted on the 
door. “That,” he said, “is a picture of 
a passenger who rode on the rear plat- 
form. We're coming to the Batavia 
_ and we go down there like the 

il was chasing us. Hit a bump and 
off you go. Against the rules for pas- 
sengers to ride outside.” 

“All right,” said Father. “If those are 
the rules, we'll stay in the car. How fast 
we go down that hill?” 

The railroader shook his head im- 
pressively. “Sometimes forty miles an 
hour,” he said. 

We went back to our seats and, sure 
enough, before long we were plunging 
- “try * what seemed to be reck- 

, the d perhaps of a can- 
nonball, with anaes ehien violently 
back and forth and clouds of dust billow- 
ing in the open windows. Through the 
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CLYDE BRION DAVIS 


ACK in the early 60’s the Macdougall family lived on a farm in York State, where 
cultivating the rocky earth was of very secondary interest to the male members 
of the family who much preferred the excitement and bustle of life on their canal 
boat. Then along came a letter from Cousin Dave who had ventured West. After 
reading Dave’s description of soil so rich that an iron auger left in the ground had 
sprouted roots, there was no holding Jack Macdougall. He sold his boats, his farm, 
put his family on the much talked of and mistrusted “brigade of steam cars” and 
headed for “the Nebraska Coast.” 

All this and much more Clyde Brion Davis tells in his frontier novel Nebraska 
Coast (Farrar & Rinehart). For much of the tale he has drawn on the story of his 
own pioneer grandfather who had been a heavyweight champion of the Erie Canal 
back in the early days. A native son of Nebraska himself (born in Unadilla in 1895), 
Clyde Brion Davis must have grown up with many of the tales of frontier life in that 
state ringing in his ears in spite of the fact that his family moved to Missouri when 
he was only one year old. He went to school in Chillicothe and Kansas City, worked 
for a time as a printer’s apprentice while he attended art school at night, sold a 
water-color design to Outdoor Life when he was 16. In rapid succession he then 
worked for a photo-engraving company, drove a fancy grocer’s wagon, worked as a 
chimney sweep, steamfitter’s helper, press feeder, electrician, book salesman. After 
the Armistice in 1918 (he had served in the cavalry in France during the war) he 
was given a job on a soldiers’ semi-weekly newspaper and has been a journalist ever 
since, working on papers in Denver, Albuquerque, San Francisco, Seattle. At present 
he is with the Buffalo Times. 

Mr. Davis is almost six feet tall and describes himself as having “a vaccination 
scar on the left arm, a hand grenade scar on the back of the neck, a horse kick on 
the right shin, a horse kick on the left shin, a mole on the left cheek.” His favorite 
author is Mark Twain, then come Ring Lardner, Ernest Hemingway, Willa Cather, 





and Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Mr. Davis’ other novels are: The Anointed, The Great 


American Novel, Northend Wildcats (all Farrar & Rinehart). 








open front door we could see a jeans- 
clad railroader on the platform of the 


car ahead with feet braced far apart as 


he twisted energetically on an iron 
wheel that applied brakes to the racing 
car wheels. 

“It's running away!” a man yelled 
from up front. “She's got away from 
em!” 

Aunt Christine screamed and fainted, 
her head falling over against Mother. 

“Jack!” cried Mother. “Help me. I 
cant find her reticule.” 

Father rose and a lurch threw him 
across the car. He caught himself on 
the side of the seat. 

“Slap her face,” he said. That'll 
bring her out of it.” 

“Is it going to wreck?” Mother asked 
tremulously. 

“No. Of course not. They go down 
this grade like this all the time. It's all 
right. The railroader told me all about 
it.” 

He stooped and picked up Aunt 
Christine’s reticule and took out the 
smelling salts bottle. Mother held it 
under Aunt Christine’s nose and her 
sister opened her eyes, threw up both 
hands to her temples and screamed 
again. Mother gave her another sniff 
of the bottle. 

“Oh, I knew it, I knew it!” Aunt 
Christine cried. People were turning 
their heads and staring at her. 

“Knew what, you goose?” Father de- 
manded harshly. 

“Oh, I knew we were all going to be 
killed.” 

“Killed!” said Father. “We were just 
going down a hill and we're most down 


now. Sure—it’s slowing up.” 

And, with the screeching of the iron 
brakes on the iron wheels, the train was 
slowing and presently we were rolling 
at our usual speed along a flat country 
with groves of trees here and there. 
The railroader in blue jeans came 
through the car, wiping his forehead 
with a red handkerchief. Then he and 
the gold-braid railroader came through 
from the rear platform, going up front. 

A bald-headed man al our seats 
going to the water tank for a drink and 
on the way back he paused before 
Father and said, “Mister, I calculated 
we were gone for certain that time.” 

“Ho,” laughed Father, “we were just 
going down the Batavia grade. They 
always go down that hill like that. Have 
to.” 
The bald man shook his head. 
“Mister,” he said, “I been down that 
grade on the cars half a dozen times, 
but never like that before and I hope 
never again. She was running away, 
neighbor, with the bit in her teeth and 
headed for the stable. Got going before 
they could set the brakes and it was a 
wonder we stayed on the rails. Thought 
we was gone half a dozen times.” 

“Well, I swanney,” said Father. 

“How fast you think we was goin 
there, neighbor?” asked the bald-head 
man. 

“Don’t know. Thought maybe forty 
miles an hour.” 

“I bet we was going at least a mile 
a minute,” said the bald-headed man. 


From Nebraska Coast, by Clyde Brion Davis, 
copyright, 1939, and reprinted by permission of 
Farrar & Ri Inc., publishers. 











Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 30) 


eye on the scoreboard and the crowd, 
not to mention both ears to the ground 

. . and did that crowd go wild when 
“Streak” Kalisky first towed and then 
toed the ball for the lucky seven points 
that won the game . . . Believeyoume, 
things looked pretty hopeless there for 
a while when Captain “Chip” Morton 
had to be carried off the field, all in a 
lump . . . and Cheerleader Susie Pepper 
tuned up and cried for fear he was 
“out” for good. Some call it school 
spirit, but I call it L-O-V-E ._ . Right? 

Signals on for football fashions . . . 
and the girls were certainly loaded with 
razzle-dazzle . . . never saw so much 
trick jewelry . . . Diane Plunkett scored 
an extra point on her new blue sweater 


with musical notes in white angora 
across the front . . . Hank Trotter 
swears the notes are da-da-da-dum of 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and Hank ought to 
know .. . he was gazing at Diane more 
than half the time . . . There's been a 
substitution there, folks . . . Last week 
Jack Pepper was first string, but today 
he was on the bench . . . Well, we 
can't blame any lass for falling for a 
lad like Hank . . . he actually helps his 
date climb up to the top row of the 
stands and when he hands her a bottle 
of pop, it’s wrapped in a man’s hand- 
kerchief, not drippy and icy like most 
of us get . . . rah-rah for Hank! 

Three jeers for the dope who yelled 
“Boo!” when the referee penalized Cen- 
tral and raised another ruckus when 
Coach Boylin took out one of the Bull- 
dogs .. . Jeers and more jeers . . . that’s 
being a rotten sport... 





’60“°1N PRIZES 


Just fill in 
the last line 


of this limert ra 


For energy Plan 
Planters h 





1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 
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ters are my meat 
elp me do any feat 
champ I'm to ” 


Read these rules carefully 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


3rd Prize 
4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 








per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St., New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 





Frank looked up from the paper. 
“How about Tubby Adams? Didn't 
you hear her when the Panthers were 
calling signals over near the stands? 
At the cheerleaders’ signal it was dead 
quiet and all you heard was the South- 
side player’s voice, ‘8—6—11—" and_then 
Tub yelled, ‘Bingo!’ I wouldn't call 
that——” 

“Yeah, I know,” replied Peg, “but, 
honestly, she didn’t realize what she'd 
done until it was too late and some- 
body jabbed her in the ribs. Poor 
Tub! And did she get a ribbing about 
that new hooded jacket and those fuzzy- 
wuzzy white angora mittens she was 
wearing?’ Bum Gardiner said she 
looked so much like an Eskimo with a 
dog team, he couldn’t resist shouting, 
“Mush—mush!” 

“What's wrong with that girl, any- 
how? Besides too much tonnage?” asked 
Dick. 

“Oh, Tub’s all right. If she’d just be 
herself. Trouble is, she’s trying to copy- 
cat some fashion model she’s seen in 
the movies. Personally, I feel sorry for 
her, particularly when everybody's 
laughing behind her back and kidding 
Tommy Trotter about her.” 7 

“What's that?” asked Ted Bagby. 

“Oh, hadn’t you heard? Tommy’s in- 
vitation to the Pi Sig Hallowe'en dance 
had Tub’s name on the back, as his 


date. Now Tommy’s on the spot. Says 


he'd rather not go than take her. The’ 


whole thing sounds to me like some- 
thing Oboy Grant might have cooked 
up. He hates Tommy!” 

“Well, Oboy certainly isn’t making 
himself or the Pi Sigs very popular over 
this dance business,” said Frank. “You 
know, the Big C’s asked the Pi Sigs to 
change their dance date since Hallo- 
ween’s the only night the Big C’s could 
get the gym for their Barn Dance. 
They're trying to make money enough 
to finish paying for the movie camera 
they use to photograph the games, you 
know. But the Pi Sigs said no in a 
pretty nasty way and proceeded to send 
out another batch of invitations—free 
tickets, so to speak. That sort of gets 
under my skin. I got an invite, but I'd 
rather pay my 50 cents to the Big C's.” 

“So would I,” spoke up Ted Bagby. 
“And I hear a lot of the boys are going 
to gang up and boycott the Pi Sig 
dance.” 

“Good, they’re getting too big for 
their boots around here, anyhow,” said 
Frank. “Oboy thinks he’s a “Little Cae- 
sar! His latest racket, you know, is play- 
ing “rough-house.” He and his gang 
crash parties, dates, or ariything, just to 
see just how much damage they can do. 


They crashed Sue Pepper's party the- 


other night and walked off with all the 
punch. Sue said they didn’t even leave 
an ice cube in the house!” 


Next Week: NIGHT RAID 
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Safe Start 


A young mother has written in to tell us 
about her small son’s first literary effort. After 
an hour at his father’s typewriter he retired, 
exhausted, and she found that he had com- 
posed only a title, “A Birthday Party”; a by- 
ang ‘By E. A. Ross, Jr.”; and an edmonieory 

“Any person living or dead is purely 
vvincidental."—The New Yorker. 
* 
Happy Ending 
There was a dachshund once so long, 

You haven't any notion 
How long it took him to notify 

His tail of his emotion! 

And so it happened when his eyes 

Were wet with woe and sadness, 

His tail would still be wagging on 

Because of previous gladness! 

—Chance Hits. 
7 


Wrong Rub 
Mother: “How did you break that dinner 
plate, Betty?” 
Betty: “Well, you see, mother, I threw 
down the towel and then I found it was in 
my other hand.”—Neal O'Hara in N. Y. Post. 


Ker-Chew! 
Customer: Can you give me something to 
arrest the development of a cold? 
Druggist: Certainly; I cad recobbed dis as 
a dudfailig rebedy —Classmate. 
e 


Flying Trip 

Brown: “Did you fish with flies?” 

Gray (back from camping holiday): “Fish 
with them? We fished with them, camped 
with them, ate with them, and slept with 
them.”—Pasadena Post. 


Colossal! 


Norman Krasna, who wrote the new Ginger 
Rogers picture, this week discussed a title for 
that movie with the director. Buddy de Sylva 
joined the discussion and assured: “What 
this picture needs is a sock title to bring in 
the customers” . Krasna leaped from his 
chair. “I've got it,” he shouted. “I've got 
the title. Let's call it ‘$5,000 BANK NITE 
TONIGHT’.”—Leonard Lyons in N. Y-Post 


Case of Necessity 
Binks: Are you going to the lecture to- 


night? 

Jinks: Yes. 

Binks: | advise you to stay away. It’s sure 
to be awfully boring. 

Jinks: I'm afraid I can't get out of it— 
I'm the lecturer!—Classmate. 
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Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: ile, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, nd; ice, ill; tée, Grb, Sdd; food, for; 
ciibe, iirn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French x, 
German ii, 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid /; K—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


Anglican (dmg-gli-kan) Church, p. 16-S. 
The Church of England. 

antimony (dm-ti-m6-né), p. 14-S. 

cuneiform (ki-né-i-f6rm) , p. 21-E. Wedge- 
shaped. From the Latin cunews, “wedge,” plus 
forma, “shape.” 

hieroglyphics (4i-iir-6-glif-iks), p. 21-E. 
The ancient Egyptian system of picture-writ- 
ing. The word is from the Greek and means 
literally “sacred carvings.” 

Libau (/é-bow), p. 8. A Latvian seaport. 

madrigal (mad-ri-gal), p. 21-E. Old Eng- 
lish part-song. 

necromantic (mék-r6-man-tik), p. 22-E. 
Pertaining to black magic. 

Pepys, p. 21-E. The accepted pronuncia- 
tion of this name is péps. 

phonetics (f6-mét-iks, p. 22-E. The science 
of spoken sounds. 

vanadium (va-nd-di-im), p. 14-S. 

Windau (vin-dow), p. 8. A Latvian sea- 
port. 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 26-E) 
A—s 12. 
A—q 13. 
A—u 14. 
A—v 15. V—h 
V—t 16. A—a 
M—r 17. M—b 
A—na 18. M—c 
A—o 19. A—g 
M—p 20. M—f 
V—m 21. V—e 
A—k 22. V—d 


Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(Page 2) 
1. (a); 2. (b); 3. (d); 4. (b); 5. (b); 
6. 4 7. (d); 8. (d), (a), (b), ©), ©; 


A—l 
Vang 
v-i 
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Get off to a 


FLYING START 
with a MARTIN 


| It stands to reason that a better instrument will 


help you play better and make faster progress. 
Martin Saxophones, Trumpets, Cornets and 
Trombones are 'the choice of leading profes- 
sional musicians the world over, stars of 
radio, dance band and concert 
fame. Built by famous handcraft 

methods, which insure superio. 

ality and tone, you'll 
ind a Martin easier to 


e play, the pride of your life 
toown. See yourlocal 
Martin dealer or 

‘ write today sure 


for FREE Cata- 
log, naming in- 
strument you pre- 
fer or play. Easy 
purchase plan. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. R Elkhart, Indiana 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 


Two-year professional course in fine and applied 
art trains for well-paid positions. Intensive per- 
sonal instruction in advertising illustration, ere- 
ative layout, design and lettering; fashion illus 
tration; retouching; automotive designing, indus 
trial styling. Classes limited. Catalog. Fred J. 
Meinzinger, Director, Dept. 57, 4847 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











NEW BOOK SHOWS HOW 

to Make Your Movies Interesting! 

Packed with teste informaticn 

and ideas for making every kind 

of movie, this praitical bk 

shows how to give your mov 

jes the professional toucl 

that makes audiences ask 

for “More!” ‘Arthur 

Gale and King Pessels’ 

book should be in the 

library of everyone 

who owns & cam- 

era —J. G. Ellis, A.C.L. Over 150 liu .. 
at Booksellers, or from COWARD McCANN, x y 





safety. Fully equipped with b 
loon tires, carrier, 

Earn this bike, or any of 300 other 
movie machin 


© money. 





"Mr. Jim 
Springfield, Ohi 


Thayer, Dept. ~ 
The Crowell-Coilier Publishing Co. 


Dear Jim: I oe toearn MONEY and PRIZES. 
Start me and send me a big Prize Book. 


OYS, look: Here’s the bike for YOU. G 
silver aluminum alloy ae, built low B an 
last hornlite,coaster brake, 
BO otis prin Gipencn “al tow ide 
an ic 
e. Show films def t= = and Mickey Mouse and 
tart ering our maga- 
zines to customers obtained 4 — hborhood. 
= PRIZES; make MONEY. It's e boys 
earn a p<ize the first day. Mail coupon Now to: to start. 


its SILVER 








- KING 





State... Mail This Coupen 


























If You’re the Whistling Type, Enter 
THE MUSIC DIVISION 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


F you whistle new themes to yourself on your way to school—if you think 

in terms of sharps and flats, and want to say something to the world in 

the media of trumpet calls, piano chords, part songs, or as many as six 

instruments all singing together, get your manuscript paper out of the piano 
bench today, and go to work. 

There are eighteen prizes offered in the music division of Scholastic 
Awards—and a chance to send your music over a nation-wide hook-up in 
Scholastic’s annual broadcast from New York City next spring. This may 
mean not only a chance to make yourself heard, but also a delightful get- 
together with other Awards winners—artists and authors whom Scholastic 
invites from far corners of the country to participate in the broadcast and 
incidentally to enjoy themselves. 

Your work will come to the attention of a distinguished board of judges. 
A reproduction of your manuscript may appear in the Student Achievement 
Number of Scholastic. So get to work: write down your first theme today. 











be legibly written in ink on music manuscript paper ap- 
proximately 9% by 12% inches. ( Any of the “sheet music* 
forms of music manuscript paper sold in the music tradeg’ 
will conform to this requirement. ) In classifications 1, 4, 
and 5, students may submit original lyrics (verse of 
words for the music) or they may set to music a pubs) 
lished verse or poem. If the latter is preferred, the sources) 
must be given. Texts free of copyright restrictions arg) 
desirable, since printing of some compositions may lat 
be considered. (Your local librarian can probably guide 
you on copyright matters. ) 

The editors reserve the right to withhold cash prize 
if no entries are deemed worthy by the judges. 

Members of the Active School Committee are: Dy 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Board of Education 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; M. Claude Rosenberry, Chiefy 

CHOLASTIC announces the fourth annual competi- Music Education, Department of Public Instructiog, 

tion in creative music composition open to all under- eer Pa.; Glenn Woods, Director of Music, O 

graduate high school students as a division of the 19839 land (Cal.) Public Schools; Dr. Russell V. Morg 
Scholastic Awards. Three prizes of $25, $10, and $5 will Directing Supervisor of Music, Cleveland (Ohio) Pub 
be awarded for the best original scores submitted in each lic Schools; and Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Extension Dive 
of the six different classifications listed below. In addi- sion, University of Michigan. Members of the Honor 
tion to the three cash prizes, there will be five honorable ary Committee are: Dr. Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
mentions in each group. Diego, Cal.; Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, Eastm 

Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures School of Music, Rochester, New York; and A. Walt 
including prelude and postlude. All compositions must Kramer, Galaxy Music Corp., New York, N. Y. 

SAMPLE ENTRY BLANK 


Dorothy Ziegler, of Trenton (N. J.) Central High, playing 


her prize-winning composition during broadcast last year. 








Enter Compositions in One or More of west og Adres low State 


Song for solo voice (any voice) with original accomp School [eet 


Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with pi 
. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. Name of School 
Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with p 
Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without pi i Name of Student 


Composition for not more than six instruments. Sete Sites 





























CAUTION Principal 


Be sure not to include music with work submitted for the Art or Literary Division. 
Music entries must be mailed flat to: Music Division, Scholastic Awards, Chamber Teacher 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entrants Age oo i tal 


CLOSING DATE MARCH 16, 1940 mn nnn 
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